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$232,800,000.00 
Disposition of Income: 
$26,000,000 
Matured Endowments, Surrender Value, etc........................... 25,000,000 
Expenses, etc., including Taxes ($1,352,956) ...... 
THE INVESTMENTS OF THE YEAR (OUTSIDE OF LOANS ON POLICIES) WERE............. $41,740,459.14 
INVESTED TO PAY 5.07°,. 
AS follows: 
Domestic and Canadian, State and Mumicipal Bomds $8,421,095.17 
INVESTED TO PAY 4.78‘). 
Representing thirty-four cities, ten counties and five school districts, located in twenty- 
two States, and two Provinces. 
7,149,471.41 
INVESTED TO PAY 4.40°,. 
Representing eleven countries. 
INVESTED TO PAY 5%. 
INVESTED TO PAY 5.58‘. 
INVESTED TO PAY 5.50°;. 
INVESTED TO PAY 4.88°,. 
ANALYSIS AND EARNING POWER OF LEDGER ASSETS ON DECEMBER 31, 1913: 
152,970,898.44 
53,177,784.79 
284,046.88 
9,196,586.10 
7,140,755.82 


4.54% 
INCREASE IN EARNING POWER SINCE DECEMBER 31, 1905: 
0.32% 
| TRANSLATED into income, this increase, if maintained, will yield an added income in 1914, and 
LIABILITIES: 
Other reserves (taking securities at Market Values) 105,898, 958.00 
| $748,497,740.00 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 


TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS: 
Our sixty-ninth was, in some respects, our greatest year. Some of the notable facts are these: 


AVERAGE EARNING POWER OF ALL ASSETS AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1913: 


' The low price of bonds and the high rate obtainable on real estate mortgages made the year a good one for 


investment. 

The wording of the Federal Income Tax was materially improved and policy-holders generally benefited by the 
intelligent response made to our letter to policy-holders,.sent out last April. The united protest of policy-holders 
against unfair legislation is something that all legislatures, Federal and State, will have to reckon with in the future. 

A statement consisting of 168 folio pages, giving in minute detail the transactions of the year, schedules of the 
Company’s assets, and a vast deal of additional information, will be filed with the Department of Commerce in Wash- 
ington, with the Gevernment of each State (except one) of the United States, arid with the Governments of all the 
leading Countries of the world. A brief of this, containing important details, will be sent to policy-holders during 


1914, and will be mailed to any one on request. 
January 8, 1914. DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. 
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THE FULLER SISTERS 
ROSALIND, DOROTHY AND CYNTHIA 
From the photograph by Alice Boughton 


The beautiful art which these sisters represent is described on page 25 - 
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Illinois and Roger 


HE Democratic Party, until its better ele- 
ment won the victory at Baltimore, has 


been long disgraced by the domination of three 


grafting bosses, who were able to control not 
only their own neighborhoods but to a large ex- 
tent national conventions. They were Murphy 
of New York, Taggart of Indiana, and Sullivan 
of Illinois. Sullivan is now trying to induce the 
imperial state that he honors with his residence 
to pay him the tribute of a senatorship. Such 
a step would be very decorative for Roger, but 


_ what would it do to the prestige of Illinois? Or 


can it be that Roger is only pretending to be a 
candidate to hold his men together for some 
stalking horse of his? 

And, by the way, how is Roger’s money in- 
vested, since his political ambitions led him to 
get rid of gas? 


A Wise Young Man 


HE attitude of the richest youth in the 

country must be important, because the 
relation between great wealth and the public 
makes one of the most essential problems now 
before us. Mr. Vincent Astor is only twenty- 
three, but his study of social and business con- 
ditions is serious and industrious.. His recent 
public letter defining his position on socialism, 
altho interesting on that particular subject, was 
more interesting for the side lights it threw on 
his sympathetic relations to labor leaders and 
on his strong feeling that “there are great 
wrongs to be righted” 4%d that, “it is the duty 
of every man who has the interest of his country 
at heart to do what he properly can to establish 
and maintain industrial and social righteousness.” 
Mr. Astor states, with becoming modesty, that 
his experience is necessarily limited, before he 


- goes on with the conviction that those Socialists 


who say that the mass of men are becoming 
poorer have no justification. HarprerR’s WEEKLY 
has recently discussed this matter editorially, 
and published Mr. Ghent’s reply, which was one 
of many communications from the Socialists. 
Only a few declared that the laboring classes were 
becoming absolutely poorer. Most of them 
went no further than to maintain that they were 
not getting their proper share of the advantage 
in production resulting from the use of steam 
and mechanical inventions. Great wealth al- 
most always makes toward an unreasonable con- 
servatism, but Mr. Astor gives every promise of 
using his power, with open-mindedness and tol- 
erance, toward carrying out the ideals of the 
time without hostility or undue commotion. 


Klaw and Erlanger 


ORD has been sent out by the great thea- 
trical firm of Klaw & Erlanger to all their 
managers. They are to have nothing to do with us. 
We are not even to be permitted to obtain pho- 
tographs to illustrate articles on Klaw & Erlan- 
ger plays or, as they would prefer to have it, 
“shows.” This information has just reached us, 
although the order was given out many months 
ago, and it is based upon the whole past record 
of the editor in his treatment of drama. The 
firm of Klaw & Erlanger was the most oppressive 
element in the old theatrical syndicate and the 
objections made by the present editor of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY constitute ample ground for this 
remaining bitterness. The breaking away from 
the syndicate of the Shuberts had, through the 
healthy influence of competition, a very liberal- 
izing effect on the American drama. What 
the result will be of the new arrangement be- 
tween the Shuberts and the syndicate it is a little 


too early to tell, but very likely we shall be able 


to go into that subject adequately in a few 
months. Probably Klaw & Erlanger are too 
intelligent to suppose they can do HarpEr’s 
WEEKLY and its editor any harm. All they can 
do is to express their own convictions about the 
theater and their own abhorrence of what Har- 
PER’Ss WEEKLY stands for. They are, in other 
words, merely acting upon principle. © 


Enterprise 


N Sunday, January. 11, 1914, the New 
York Sun published an interview with 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, in which the reporter 
pictured himself as asking Mr. Rockefeller to 
give his advice to young men,—what message he 
had for them on the New Year, and what they 
should do in 1914 to make the New Year suc- 
cessful and happy. Mr. Rockefeller replied to 
the effect that the young men were to go straight 
and make a success and keep happy and comfort- 
able those who depended on them. “If you 
make mistakes,”’ he added, “remember that it is 
human to err, but try again and try harder. 
Above all things, be honest with yourself and with 
those with whom you deal.” In the New York 
Journal of December 31, 1906, a reporter asked 
Mr. Rockefeller precisely the same question and 
he made precisely the same reply. Not precisely 
after all. In the Journal, he said “this” New 
Year, and in the Sun “a” New Year. In the 
Journal, he said depend “upon” you and in the 
Sun he said depend “on” you. In the Journal, 
he said remember “that” it is human to err and 
in the Sun he left out “that.” 
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The Duties of Directors 
HE firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. (as we have 


said before) in diminishing the number of its 
interlocking directorates set a good example that 
ought to be carried farther. They gave as one of 
their reasons for resigning that “the necessity 
of attending many board meetings has been so 
serious a burden upon our time that we have long 


| the proposed advance in freight rates, will ask 


wished to withdraw from the directorates of many | 


corporations.” It may be observed that a director 
can scareely know enough of a corporation to ful- 
fil his duties by merely attending a directors’ 
meeting. The duty of one who directs,—one 
who guides, superintends, governs and manages, 


—cannot be performed by an occasional hour 


listening to a report from the officers. 


More’ Distribution 


NHE Baltimore & Ohio is to be commended for 
- distributing its assets. 


Perhaps it would | 


have been better to have sold the Baltimore & | 


Ohio stock instead of distributing it among its 
stockholders and with the cash raised by the sale 


to have retired the bonds of the Union Pacific or | 


its auxiliary line. Whatever the very best plan, 


however, the good work goes on, and each step | 


makes the "ext more inevitable. 


The New Haven Settlement 
fe agreement of the New Haven railroad to 


Treasury Department. 


the basis demanded by the Attorney Gen- | 


eral, if carefully carried out to preserve public | 
fighting for the independence of the Seaboard | 


rights, will have admirable results, and such a 
carrying out is to be expected in view of the thor- 
ough knowledge of the situation possessed by the 
special assistant to the Attorney General, T. W. 
Gregory, and by Assistant Attorney General 
Jesse C. Adkins. 
be done, the administration will have achieved a 
complete victory. President Taft and Mr. 
Wickersham withdrew the suit started by Presi- 


stantially the same results now reached by 
agreement, 


Wise Financing 


HE Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 

chusetts has set aside the order of the 
Public Service Commission approving the New 
Haven $67,000,000 six per cent convertible 
bond issue. 
bankers will lose $1,680,000 in underwriting com- 
missions; 
gratulated. ‘The decision may compel the com- 
pany to sell unnecessary security-holdings and 


If this is done as it promises to— 
the Treasury. 


this question: ““Why doesn’t the Baltimore and 
Ohio raise money by selling its Reading stock?” 


The Baltimore and Ohio has held, for years, | 


$30,332,500 par value Reading preferred and | 


common. 


It is at market values, even now, 


about $35,000,000. And yet President Willard’s | 


company with banker-directors, raises its new 


money by the issue of short-term notes and con- | 


Why? 


vertible bonds. 


Williams for Comptroller 
HE savage fight against John Skelton Wil- 


liams for Comptroller needs more of an ex- | 


planation than the flimsy case made against him, 
because he lent $1,000,000 to avoid a panic. 
The fact is that Milton E. Ailes, former Assistant- 
Secretary of the Treasury, now Vice-President of 
the Riggs National Bank of Washington was con- 
cerned in the newspaper attack. The National 


City Bank of New York has connections with the | 
Riggs National, and Mr. Ailes is one of the con- | 


necting links. Frank A. Vanderlip is another 
connecting link. When Mr. Williams took office, 
soon after the administration of Woodrow Wil- 
son began, it was discovered that a desk in the 
Comptroller's department was occupied by a 
woman employed by the above mentioned Na- 
tional Banks of Washington and New York. Mr. 
Ailes had also seemed to possess extraordinary 
knowledge, for an outsider, of the affairs of the 
Both connections with 
the Treasury were promptly broken. But long 
before that time, John Skelton Williams was 


Air Line system, of which he was the President 
and organizer, and for the prevention of its con- 
trol by Thomas F. Ryan. When Mr. Wilson 
was nominated and elected Mr. Williams, Ryan’s 
ancient foe, was made Assistant Secretary of 
Then it was announced that 
Williams would be promoted to Comptroller of 


Treasury. 
dent Roosevelt, a suit meant to accomplish sub- _ 


Financial plans are thwarted and | 


The Millennium Still Absent 
OSTON has a rational ballot which excludes 


party columns. The election for Mayor on 


January 13th brought in no party question. | 
Indeed both candidates were Democrats. A | 
thorough political demagogue won over a man | 


independent and fit. 
part of his time in jail, and had been the moving 
factor in the foundation of a political club which 


The demagogue had served | 


_he took pleasure in calling The Tammany Club | 
in order that there might be no mistake about its | 


but the stockholders are to be con- 


pay its debts; instead of further increasing its | 


liabilities by new security issues. The New 
Haven’s troubles are largely due to buying at 
exorbitant prices properties it did not need. 
Needless buying is a waste which is apt to make 
want. There is no cure for a bad purchase; but 
the loss can usually be minimized by a quick 


sale. We might almost lay down this rule as a_ 


“first aid” to the financially injured; “‘Help 
them let go.” By the way, we hope that Mr. 


political principles. 


of Boston, who have in various ways done good 


service for the town, such as Major Higginson, 


supported the fit candidate in this election, and | 
their support was turned by the demagogue © 


to his own advantage by dramatically pointing 


He won because he Knew 
the game of politics and his opponent did not. | 
For example; some of the distinguished citizens | 


out the part they had had in the conduct of | 


the New Haven Railway and charging that his 
opponent if elected would be a New Haven tool. 
Cheer up! The campaign for political improve- 


Brandeis, while cross-examining President Willard | ment in this country is progressing even if the | 


before the Interstate Commerce Commission on | victories cannot be all on one side. 
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fz How Much Did Omar Drink? 


HE ill-fated play “Omar the Tentmaker” 
naturally reflects that view of the Persian 
poet, philosopher and man of science, which has 


_ been made familiar to the western world by Edward 


FitzGerald. 


It is not a point of view which is 
accepted by the majority of scholarly Persians. 
The occidental world finds it difficult to realize 
the degree to whigh metaphor enters into the 
oriental mind. If an American speaks of the 
sun rising or setting, he is scarcely aware at the 
moment that he is using a figure of speech. Any- 
body reading the Koran or oriental literature in 
general must come to feel that the Persian goes 
much further in imagery as a part of his every- 
day expression. ‘The use of wine as a symbol for 
the actual pleasures of life is wide-spread in the 
East, and it is extremely improbable that the man 
who reformed the calendar, who thought with 
clearness and depth in philosophy, and who pro- 
duced high-class poetry was a drunkard, any 
more than Goethe and Keats were drunkards be- 
cause they expressed the love of pleasure in the 


of drinking songs. 


Two Plays About Women 


. M. BARRIE is never like anybody else. In 
“The Legend of Leonora” he has written an 
extravaganza, fascinating (except for the per- 
functory last act) in daring, originality and buoy- 
ancy. He loves to celebrate women, and the 
more old-fashioned they are the better he seems 
to like them. He seems to be afraid that if they 


and acting. The course leads to a degree of 
Bachelor of Artsin Drama. The theater founded 
in connection with the course, will,,it is hoped, be 
opened on Shakespeare’s birthday, April 23rd, 
with a Shakespearean production. By first year 
students short plays will be acted. Second year 
students will appear in classie plays; third 
year students in modern plays, and in the fourth 
year there will be specialization according to the 
talent of the individual. Thus drama is put on 
the same honorable plane as painting, architec- 
ture and music, and studied as a part of litera- 
ture and as a live art. 


Southern Opportunity 


EMPHIS has been celebrating herself with 

a prosperity dinner, and she has sufficient 
reason. According to the map prepared by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
most prosperous portion of the whole country 
is that of which Memphis is the center. In 
Tennessee, Mississippi, Northern Louisiana, 
Northern Alabama, Southern Kentucky, East- 


ern Arkansas, there has been an extraordinarily 


expand and give up the pretty, childish charms | 


_ of ignorance, they will not have those instinctive 


Rachel | 


and primitive qualities which he loves. 


Crothers in “* Young Wisdom” also is a little hard — 


on the new woman. Hers is a broad farce, amusing 
in dialogue, situation and plot, and the victim is 
a theoretical young woman just out of college, 
reaching after freedom. Miss Crothers contrasts 


her with her old-fashioned mother, who has much | 


more actual book learning even on the subject of 
modern ideas than her young daughter, and yet 
remains conservative. Miss Crothers has been 
an able and bold preacher herself, as shown by 
“A Man’s World” and “Ourselves,” but she is 
opposed to criticism of marriage along the lines 
made familiar by Ellen Key, George Meredith and 
George Bernard Shaw. It is the business of com- 
edy to exaggerate those things at which it laughs. 
Moliére was not fair to doctors or to the studious 
ladies of his time. Mr. Barrie and Miss Crothers 
have not painted the mass of serious women of the 
Ellen Key type who are undertaking to get a hear- 
ing for their views, but even for those of us who 
most believe in the so-called Feminist Movement 
it is a pleasure to see the other side presented with 


the sort? 


such art, such intelligence, and such good humor. — 


as these authors show in their latest plays. 


Is Drama an Art? 


i Institute of Technology of Pittsburgh | 


would answer this question in the affirma- 
tive. It has just founded a department of drama, 
open to men and women, planned to give a gen- 
eral knowledge of technique, literature and his- 


tory and a severe training in practical producing 


there was no consciousness. 


good cotton crop and a fine corn crop. ‘The 
lumber business has been good. 
phis is what is known as the St. Francis Basin. 
The soil is rich because of the limestone from 
the rock regions above that has dropped there 
for numberless centuries. The country was 
almost a waste except in a few high regions 
until a levee was thrown in front of it a few years 
ago. It is now about one quarter clear and évery 
acre of it can be tilled. The timber in the un- 
cleared part is enormously valuable. Below is 
the Yazoo Delta, another alluvial region in front 
of which there is now a levee and that country is 
only one third open. Memphis is putting the 
second double track railway bridge across the 
Mississippi. Yes, the city has reason for her 
prosperity dinner. 


Science and Mercy 


HE Anti-vivisectionists have been putting © 


out a circular in Philadelphia, with the 
statement that Dr. George W. Crile made ex- 


West of Mem- | 


periments on one hundred and forty-eight dogs | 


“‘in an endeavor to learn the extent of the agony 
that can be inflicted on a living animal.” Do 


the kind-hearted women who are backing this | 


movement believe that Dr. Crile did anything of 
When they leave out all mention_of 
anesthesia, do they do it by accident? If not 
by accident, why do they do it? Surgeons until 
recently thought that when a patient was uncon- 
scious they could tear loose adhesions and manipu- 
late tissues roughly without doing mischief. Crile’s 
experiments were to determine whether this view 
was correct. He found that it was not; that 
serious injury could be caused by shock even when 
Realizing the differ- 
ence between psychic shock, which is prevented 


by anesthesia, and traumatic shock, which is not | 


prevented by anesthesia, is an important step 
ahead, which has already resulted in a lower death 
rate and a shorter time for recovery. Crile, like 
other men of science who are called monsters of 
cruelty by these kind but ignorant sentimental- 
ists, is the apostle of gentleness. 
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“TI accuse you of this crime” 


The Mystery of the Hated Man 


By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


T five and twenty minutes after nine on the even- 
ing of Boxing Day, Policeman X7890 entered the 
front door of No. 18 Mobsley Mansions, Queen’s 

Gate, under a strong suspicion that something was 
wrong. The house was unlighted, as he discovered by 
the aid of his bull’s-eye lantern. For some reason, 
unknown to himself, he walked directly to the library 
of the house. He found the body of an old gentleman 
stretched at full length on the floor. The old gentleman 
was not in his body. Policeman X7890 ascertained this 
by knocking several times on the old gentleman’s fore- 
head and asking him in a loud voice if he was in. 

The old gentleman was certainly not in. He had 
gone for good. The officer was quite nervous by now 
and slowly waved his light around the room. There 
was apparently nothing out of place. While it was 
almost certain that murder had been done there was 
no sign of a conflict—no overturned chair or lamp. 
The large handsome Turkey carpet was unruffled. 
There was no stain on the varnished mustard-colored 
wall paper. A thorough search revealed no weapon. 

A.close scrutiny of the dead man’s face gave the 
officer no clew. It was as serene as though the man 
were sleeping. 

What puzzled :Policeman X7890 was the fact that 
to his certain knowledge no one had been in No. 13 
Mobsley Mansions for over four years. It was the 
property of an old spinster who had moved to Putney 
and had resolutely refused to rent it to anyone. She 
had left her furniture and belongings. Everything but 


her mongoose. (The mongoose is put in to sound like 
a clew. It isn’t, believe me!) 

Who this old gentleman was and how he had entered 
and why he had been murdered were the questions that 
the officer scratched his head about. 

“Ah, woy didn’ Oi think o’ thet befaw!’’ X7890 
felt in the old man’s pocket and found a card case. 
He flashed his bull’s-eye on a card. It read, “Mr. 
Septimus Smelly.”’ No address. 

X7890 pulled the corners of his mouth down, which 
revealed two enormous teeth, like a pair of pale green 
dominoes hanging on a line. This lent his face an un- 
suspected look of intelligence. He tapped the little 
card knowingly with his forefinger. He nodded his head 
like a mandarin. “Oho! So thet’s it, is it! Septimus 
Smelly! No bloomin’ wonder ’e was done for. It’s only 
strynge an’ mirakillis ’e weren’t done for long afore 
this, Oi says!”” He looked down at the dead man, tap- 
ping him playfully on the chest with, the card de visite, 
and murmured, “It’s a aht-an’-aht mirakil they let yer 
live t’ be woite ‘aired, it is fer a fect!” 


ITH the light of returning confidence in his eye 
Officer X7890 went out to a telephone and called 

up the “Yard.” Within twenty minutes Conway 
Sprowch, the cleverest detective in the service, alighted 
from his limousine at No. 13 and entered directly, shak- 
ing hands silently with the policeman, who immedi- 
ately washed his hands and led the famous sleuth to 
the library in which a single light had been turned on by 
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the policeman. The two men were not a little startled 

to see an old grey rat stagger away from the corpse, 

hesitate and look up at them with his dust covered eyes, 
and hobble off under the lounge. 


The two officers shivered. Sprowch swallowed a. 


tennis ball that happened to be in his throat and asked, 
“Who is 

“Septimus Smelly!”’ 

“My God!”’ He wheeled around at the policeman 
and hissed, “I accuse you of this crime!” Policeman 
X 7890, not to be outdone in courtesy, retorted: 

“T accuse you, Mr. Sprowch!”’ 

Our thirty-two million readers are of course wonder- 
ing why the name of Septimus Smelly should cause such 
peculiar, to say the least, actions on the parts of these 
gentlemen. 

If you were a Londoner it would be unnecessary to 
explain who Smelly was. He was known and loathed 
to a point of hydrophobia by every man, woman and 
child in the United Kingdom! 

The horror and hatred inspired by any foreigner in 
the breast of an Englishman would be almost an affec- 
tionate regard compared with the feeling that Smelly 
invoked. “* Why, how could that you ask, nervously 
twitching about in your chair! , 

Listen! Smelly was an Englishman. So far so good. 
But he did things no Englishman could forgive. He 
did unspeakable things! First of all he openly enter- 
tained visiting Americans and showed his liking for 
them in public places.. Although he was of gentle birth 
he did not insist upon Esq. on envelopes addressed to 
him. He never refused a light from his perfecto to 
Germans. He disliked tea and said so. He openly 
admired and smiled at pretty, attractive kiddies in omni- 
buses. He went to the theater in a lounge suit. He 
thought the Royal Academy was preposterous. He 
would not pronounce “ Liqueur,” “ Lickure.”’ 

And if all these things weren't enough, hie had never 
mentioned the word “Mater” in connection with his 
father’s wife! 


You gan readily understand now why he was hated 
as no other Englishman was hated. 

We will now return to the two men who glared at each 
other suspiciously in that gloomy library with its noble 
and lofty ceiling. 

“Well, well,” said Sprowch, generously dividing a 
cigar with his companion. 

“I shall begin by suspecting myself and going 
over my past thoroughly—lI shall have to weed myself 
out at once in the interests of the Crown—you can 
see that, officer, can’t vou?” _ 

“IT saw that, sir, before you spoke!” 

“IT knew you were one of the most intelligent men in 
the service!” 

“Yes, sir, and then wot abaht me?” 

“Ah, what about you? I am sorry to have to say so, 
but as you discovered the crime you are perhaps the most 
suspected person anywhere in the four mile radius!” 

“As Julian Street would s’y, Oi knew you were gowin’ 
to s'y that, sir!” 

“But, as I was about to add, as you are the most 
suspected person it naturally follows that you couldn't 
have been the criminal. You ought to know that!” 

“Thenk you, sir, Oi hexpected that, too! So Oj 
shall not sigh with relief.” 

“No, certainly not. Now that we are practically 
eliminated, we shall have to: start somewhere. As 
every one else is the possible murderer we may as well 
begin suspecting His Majesty.” 

“*Aoh, Oi s’y, sir! “Int thet blasphemous in a manner 
torkin?”’ 

“Possibly. But it can’t be helped. 
cludes the King.” 

The sleuth then examined the body minutely with a 
large reading glass. He was about to give up his search 


Everyone in- 


for any suspicious marks when he suddenly gave a cry, 
stood up and whipped out his note-book. 
“Wot is it, sir?’” Asked X7890. 
“Oh, nothing much, perhaps,” 
modestly ; 


replied Sprowch 


“most people would have let it pass 


| 


“ These men were discussing the murder” 
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unnoticed—but everything has a meaning, no matter how 
seemingly unimportant. You of course woyuldn’t have 
remarked it, but there are three bullet holes in the left 
temple! They may mean nothing and yet they may, 
on the other hand, be a real clew!”’ 


AS the two men left the house a swarm of reporters 
lit on them. 
“What is\itt Mr. Sprowch?”’ they clamored, note- 
books in hand. 
“T refuse to say anything for publication. - Septimus 
Smelly has been murdered!” 
Cries of delight arose. 
‘Be careful, boys,’ continued the sleuth, “any funny 
noises you make now will be used against you at the 


trial!”’ 


HE papers next morning greeted the overjoyed 
Kingdom with the news of the murder of Septi- 
mus Smelly. An extra Bank Holiday was declared. 

Excursion rates were announced by the railroads and 
millions of happy and curious people were poured into 
London to be taken by Tube, Underground, bus, taxi, 
tram and barrow to Queen’s Gate to gaze on the Hated 
Man. Mothers brought children to look on the features 
of the man who had defied English customs. They took 
the opportunity to point endless morals for the guidance 
of their offspring. The whole affair was way ahead of 
Mme. Tussaud’s! 

The nation’s joy was turned to consternation the fol- 
lowing-day when it read an open letter in the press from 
Detective Sprowch, in which he stated that as the 
=murderer was unknown at the present time and that 
as Mr. Smelly was cordially hated by everybody alike 
the length and breadth of England, that it was his 
shockingly painful duty to suspect everyone in the 
Empire of the crime—with the exception of himself 
and perhaps Officer X7890. 

But—he did hold out one ray of hope! There 
was a chance that a certain party, whom he had been 
shadowing, might be the guilty man. 


At this very mo- 
ment Sprowch 

was seated in the 
private room of the 
Pink Boar «at 
Haffipstead, dis- 
guised as the Em- 
peror William so as 
not to attract at- 
tention. From be- 
hind a copy of the 
Winning Post he 
watched an old 
gentleman who was 
talking to a friend 
in the corner over 
two pints of bitter. 
These men -were 
discussing the mur- 
der. Sprowch had 
difficulty in sup- 
pressing his excite- 
ment as the old 
gentleman, uncon- 
scious of a listener 
or that he was get- 
ting himself into a 
devilish mess, 
openly declared his 
horror at the crime 
and his liking for 
the late Smelly, 
Esq. His compan- 
ion could with diffi- 
culty keep his 
twitching hands 
off his older com- 
panion, such was 


“ You’re wanted, my 


his disgust at the words of praise bestowed upon the 
murdered man. 

The sleuth felt that hesitation was no longer needed, 
and yanking off his mustashe he hissed in the old chap’s 
ear, ““ You’re wanted, my man!”’ and snapped the brace- 
lets on his wrists. 


T was the day of the trial. The court room was 
crowded to suffocation and asthma. People were 
standing on each other’s shoulders and hips, as the case 
happened to be. Fresh air was quoted at twenty-one 
guineas per cubic inch. 

Sprowch, the peerless Sleuth, was on the witness 
stand. 

words 

Mr. Sprowch. I intend to, m’Lud. As I was about 
to say, I first saw the prisoner rolling down hill at 
Hampstead Heath in a suspicious manner 

His Lordship. What do you mean by suspicious 
manner? 

Sprowch. Well, he had no expression on his face! 

His Lordship. That was not suspicious—that was 
English—but proceed! 

Sprowch. I waited for him to reach me, and I ap- 
proached him, and in order to.put him at his ease I 
said, “Why did you murder Smelly?”” He merely 
looked at me and started to roll up hill again 

Counsel for Defense. 1 object, m’Lud, on the 
grounds that it is iridescent, non-corrosive and slightly 


Now, Mr. Sprowch, tell us in your own 


perfumed 
His Lordship. (To court officer) Remove G. K. 
Chesterton! Proceed, Mr. Sprowch! 


Sprowch. I followed the scoundrel to the “Pink 
Boar.” Here he threw caution to the winds and con- 
fessed his liking for the deceased. (Consternation and 
flutter in court room. Several emotional actresses faint. ) 

His Lordship. Yes, yes. What other evidence 
have you? 

Sprowch. Other evidence, m’Lud? You do but jest! 

His Lordship. Of courseI do. Do you not know me? 

I am the jesting 
Judge! As you 
have no further 
evidence to offer I 
shall instruct the 
jury to find the 
prisoner guilty, and 
they may do so 
without leaving 
their seats. (To 
jury) You find 
this wretch guilty, 
do you not? 
Jury. Jolly 
guilty, m’Lud! 
His Lordship. 
Ah, I thought so! 
Prisoner, stand up! 
QO! you are stand- 
ing up—then sit 
down! You have 
nothing to say as to 
why this court 
should not pass 
sentence upon you! 
I sentence you to 
be hanged by the 
neck till you are 
strangely annoyed! 
We cahnt have de- 
lays in this sort of 
thing! The Ameri- 
can public expects 
every English pris-, 
oner to be hanged 
within twenty min- 
utes of his arrest! 
And, by Jove, we're 
man eight minutes late! 
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Woman 
na 
New World 


By ELLEN KEY 


What Women Have Done for Morals 
and What They Have Yet to Do 


M4?4 ME KEY in her previols article showed that the old-fashioned woman was the happiest that the world has yet seen 


because her duties harmonized with her desires. 


The world has changed and woman has had to change with it, to meet 


the new conditions. How she has done this in the moral field and what she has yet to do is the subject of this article. 


of present economic conditions is 
an ever increasing number of 
women who, though well fitted to be 
mothers, are, through no fault of their 
own, dry branches on the tree of life. 
This has a very bad effect on morals, 
since stifled longing for love and mother- 
hood causes many abnormal situations 
and mental conditions. We also find 
many married women who might be 
mothers, failing to be so on account of 
overwork or of a frivolous desire for pleas- 
ure. In the last hundred years the severe 
labor conditions for women have wrecked 
many mothers as wellas children. It will 
take another century of hard work to over- 
come all this mental and physical degen- 
eracy. This is what a world governed 
entirely by men has done for women. 
Besides these purely statistical facts 
| showing that growth and progress are not 


jpitle the same, there are other more 


Le most obvious of the sad results 


ubtle evidences of the same _ thing. 

man’s soul culture has not developed 

as fast as her desire for freedom. This is 
particularly true in the realm of sexual 
ethics. George Eliot in the last century 
was the ideal of womanly conservatism in 
the sphere of morality. Another woman, 
George Sand, was the fiery prophet of 
woman’s right to freedom in the same 
field. She voices an eternal truth when 
she says that marriage without love is 
immoral, but true love even without mar- 
riage is moral. If we believe this truth, 
it follows that marriage as an institution 
with its sex slavery is immoral even when 
the two individuals stand higher than the 
institution. Marriage is only moral 
when it grows from an inner necessity and 
not from outward pressure. Only a free 
gift under perfect equality can make 
such a relationship right. Unfortunately, 
George Sand with her long string of mis- 
adventures showed clearly that the great 
problem is to find and keep the only true 
love. She herself became an argument 
against her own creed, raising the ques- 
tion, “Is a succession of unions all ex- 
pressing different phases of true love of 
higher value to the individual soul and to 


the life of the race than one unbroken al- 
though loveless marriage?”’ Even if we 
answer yes from the point of view of the 
individual, are the children better served 
by successive marriages or free unions 
than by a home where parents are held 
together, even though not by love, by a 
sense of duty for their children? Since 
these questions have not yet been worked 
out, they can only be decided in each in- 
dividual case. In spite of all the con- 
fusion and error which the new sex morals 
have brought in their own train, it is 
upon these morals that women must build 
in order to gain a higher morality for the 
future. But in ‘so doing we must not 
lose that which was good in the old sex 
morality. In other words, the old love 
with its ideal faithfulness and perma- 
nence must be kept and to it added the 
conviction that chastity is harmony be- 
tween the soul and the senses and does 
not exist without such harmony. The 
next great task with which women are 
confronted is to combine these two prin- 
ciples and make them practical. 


O far, women have failed in doing this. 
This is partly because their erotic 
life has been injured by centuries of 
sacrifice and resignation and partly be- 
cause today’s rebellion against the old 
order has been so violent. The demand 
for the right love, like the demand 
for freedom and justice, is only valua- 
ble when-it promotes actions that not 
only enrich the life of the individual 
but benefit the life of the whole. Be- 
cause love between two persons may 
cause other persons to suffer, as the de- 
mands for liberty and justice often do, 
does not prove that these feelings are 
in themselves wrong. The road of all 
progress is marked by the sufferings of 
individuals, of classes or even of whole 
nations. The question is, will a given 
action which brings pain to others be an 
advance jo the race or a retrogression? 
Unfortunately, this question has been 
shirked by many who lead the struggle 
against sex slavery. 
With the new emancipation of sex, we 


have come to see that the sex morality 
beaten into women for so long is neither 
as general nor as deep-rooted as we have 
been led to expect. Very few women 
who have taken advantage of the new 
moral freedom and have given themselves 
to a man have had the right to plead in 
the words of Schiller, ““A man who loves 
passes beyond the bounds of all other 
ordinances and stands beneath the laws 
of love alone.” There is an exalted state 
in which many other duties, many other 
moral standards no longer are binding 
upon him. In many cases the feelings 
of these women have been far from an 
exalted state. Their love has not been 
the great love which kindles the soul 
and the senses and increases the value 
of life and the soul possibilities of the 
lover. With most soul mates of the 
present day, the right to happiness has 
turned out to bé a trivial deSire for fresh 
stimulation. The right to live one’s own 
life has resulted in vulgar gratification of 
silly desire. The great passion has never 
grazed these people with its wings, much 
less has the great love ever entered their 
dreams. 

Lust, idleness, the excitement of flirta- 
tion and sport cause the too hasty di- 
vorces, loose relations, and repeated trial 
marriages easily distinguished by a grow- 
ing loss of spiritual questions and an in- 
crease of coarseness. Many wives, among 
whom are mothers, who in their children 
have the greatest possible stimulus to a 
richer life, and many family girls with 
splendid possibilities more or less lead the 
life of a courtesan. The only difference 
is that these women are not paid. They 
often themselves have to pay in the form 
of loans to those invertebrates to whom 
alcohol, tobacco, silk linings and auto- 
mobiles are necessities of life. These 
“comrades” frequently belong to the 
literary and artistic Bohemia where men 
have the leisure to court women in 
the social world here referred to. They 
try to make up for their lack of creative 
genius by all kinds of pleasures, particu- 
larly the enjoyment of women. Add 
to these qualities the feminine need of 
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luxury and pleasure and you have a class 
of modern women who are a counterpart 
of these men. 


WE had hoped that woman’s com- 
panionship with man would teach 
her better manners and this is trie in 
coeducational schools, but in proportion as 
social intercourse between the sexes loses 
in modesty and the erotic life sinks to a 
lower plane, the manners of girls lose their 
delicacy and attractiveness. This is an 
incidental but a very disconcerting fact of 


_ ‘modern standards. 


' our day, but it has 


- point of view toward 


Of course, where love is lacking, people 
do not want children and motherhood is 
avoided or prevented. Sometimes it is 
the man who does not want them. In 
such a case it is his own fault if his wife 
tres to fill her empty life with love ad- 
ventures. All this is frequently called 
the newer morality of 


virtuous woman that there were many 
innocent women among the prostitutes, 
both those deliberately trapped into the 
traffic, the so-called white slaves, and 
those who are the indirect victims of 
starvation wages. Dumas and Tolstoi 
and others have shown us that the harlot 
may be possessed of real love and hu- 
manity. On the other hand, we have a 
great many books that are unwhole- 
somely sentimental upon this subject, 
books that would make us believe that a 
brothel is a leaden casket containing 
nothing but pearls. All this confusion 
only goes to prove that women,” bewil- 
dered by sudden freedom after centuries 
of slavery, have been unable to lead with 
a firm purpose. Many have been too 
hasty in condemning the monogamous 
marriage, the achievement of ages which, 
with all its mistakes, impresses on the 


those first apostles of feminism had\sus- 
pected all this they would no more have 
kept silent than Jesus would have been 
silenced had he been told of the inquisi- 
tion and auto-da-fe that would follow in 
the name of Christianity. The greatest 
faith has strength to endure the worst of 
all disappointments, the shortcomings 
of the disciples. Neither the worst dis- 
ciples of women’s freedom nor the worst 
errors of the new morality can change the 
truth that only woman’s perfect equality 
with man in education for work, oppor- 
tunity to work, wages for work and duty 
to work is a fundamental condition for 
the final victory over sexual morality, 
legal or illegal. 


fy, VERY transition period has brought 

confusion of ideas and laxity in 
The race cannot form a new 
morality without first 


morals. 


always occurred dur- 
ing transitional peri- 
ods. I only speak of 
it because many of 
these modern courte- 
sans, both male and 
female, call their 
mode of life the new 
morality instead of 
its real name, un- 
chastity. They there- 
by bring about a 
confusion of ideas 
through which , the 
lives of many worthy 
men and women are 
ruined. No wonder 
many people feel a 
violent reaction 
toward the _ old 
morality. 

One of the good re- 
sults of the revision 
of this old morality 
is the change in our 


the so-called fallen 
woman. In the early 
fifties, Mrs. Gaskill in 
her novel “Ruth” 
and Hawthorne in 
“The Scarlet  Let- 
ter’’ made a first at- 
tempt to change the 
judgment on unmar- 
ried mothers; achange 
that has been going 
on ever since. Un- 
married mothers and 
their children are néw 
beginning to get the 


The old womanliness may remain typical of the daughters of the future’ 


loosening the bands 
which formed the old. 
At present we are liv- 
ing in a chaos where 
old and low instincts 
fertilized with new 
and high ideas have 
given birth to many 
monstrous forms of 
life. Only when these 
ideas have become 
feelings and the feel- 


ee ings have become in- 
stincts which sup- 
“7 plant the old, will 


the new morality be 
strong and solid. 
There are two lines 
along which morality 
is growing,—the indi- 
vidual’s right to his 
own love life and 
society's right to limit 
this life for the wel- 
fare of the race. The 
first demand is based 
on the growing 
knowledge that peo- 
ple are not alike in 
the life of their souls 
and particularly of 
Ss their erotic needs. 
The second demand 
grows out of a new 
ethical principle, 
eugenics. By the 
swiftness with which 
this idea is gaining 
ground, we can see 
that a morality which 
is organically part of 
life has a power of 


care long refused them 

by society. But even here we have been 
at fault in using too much sentimentality 
and too little sense. We call motherhood 
holy, no matter how miserable are the 
children whom mothers, married and 
unmarried, cast upon society. As we 
change the standing of unmarried mothers 
we must become more severe in our 
judgment of these others. Otherwise 
protection of all mothers will result in a 
diminished sense of responsibility. . The 
old.by-gone custom of putting undesira- 
ble children to death was really more 
moral from the point of view of society 
than our custom of asking the strong and 
healthy members to burden themselves 
with heavy taxes to support the vicious 
and defective class which is allowed to 
propagate its kind. 


E have also changed our attitude 
toward the prostitute. Lennep’s 
book, “ Klaasje Levenstee,”’ first told the 


husband and father a sense of his solemn 
responsibilities. Too many have under- 
emphasized faithfulness and self-control. 
Women have not shown themselves as 
capable of a wise moral development, as 
we hoped thirty or forty years ago. The 
early feminists thought that lové in its 
highest form would be immediately se- 
cured by the freedom of women. They 
thought that self-support for women 
would prevent all marriages except love 
matches, that their equality with men 
would bring about purer morals, a more 
developed human life and a more perfect 
motherhood. They did not suspect that 
for many women self-support was so hard 
a task that any marriage was a deliver- 
ance, that woman’s purity frequently 
would have no effect on men, that great 
love would be degraded into erotic ad- 
ventures and that motherhood would be 
looked upon as an unwelcome interfer- 
ence in work or pleasure. But even if 


growth aside from 
any help by laws or customs. There 
are certain ethical crimes which, break- 
ing out here and there, show the existence 
of a new moral condition of mind. Such 
crimes are now being committed yearly 
in the name of eugenics, and they will 
continue to be repeated until they give 
rise to a new idea of right and to new 
laws. A crime of this sort is the one 
which the mother commits when she puts 
to death a child who is in every way un- 
fit for life. Another is the deliberate 
motherhood of unmarried women whio 
are self-supporting. Another is_ race 
suicide when the mother knows that the 
child will suffer for the father’s iniquities, 
and lastly the revolt of. some women 
against the unreasonable waste of energy, 
personal and social, in bringing more 
children to life than can be cared for. 
Woman’s new demand for her human right 
to self-preservation and for her duty to 
cultivate her own spiritual and physical 
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energies is perfectly compatible with 
the good of the race, when it is used to 
produce a better not a larger race. That 
some of these actions of the most moral 
women look like the actions of the most im- 
moral ones ought not to seem inconsistent 
to the very people who advocate capital 
punishment for single murder, and at the 
same time glorify wholesale murder in war. 
They say that the motive determines the 
ethics. Why not consider the motives in 
connection with these crimes of women? 
But in spite of all these passionate con- 
flicts, we are on the whole quietly and 
steadily advancing. Better care of children 
has resulted in the decrease of infant 
deaths. Menand women will now break an 
engagement or even a marriage when they 
find that either is suffering from an heredi- 
tary disease. More and more numerous 
are the men and women who will not enter 
into any sex relation when they know them- 
selves to be victims of such heredity. 
A great mass of people are still ignorant 
or careless of the commands of eugenics, 
but public opinion\is growing and in time 
conventions will arise which in turn will 
become laws. In time eugenics will 
hecome as deep rooted in the instinct as 
the duty to defend the home country 
against invaders. Anyone not blinded by 
the present idea of international war, cdl- 
onization or industrial politics, who can 
still put his mind on the culture of hu- 
manity; must realize that the race can only 
be improved through selective breeding. 
A lower birth rate is not a national evil. 
What is dangerous and immoral is that the 
worst element has no check upon the num- 
ber of its children while the best women are 
frequently either unable or unwilling to fill 
the high office of motherhood. Some wom- 
en who have children even begin to preach 
a mother’s duty not to bring up her own 
children, but to leave it to the community 
to train and educate them collectively. 


THs question of motherhood is the 
most important of all woman ques- 
tions. The answer which women can give 
will determine whether they are tocontinue 
to be the standard bearers of a new mor- 
ality or whether their morals will become 
more manly in evil as well as good. Only 
he who believes that moral laws are divine 
and unchangeable can doubt that wom- 
an’s self-assertion will on the whole be 
good for humanity. But the very one 
who hopes this, will also hope that the 
ancient womanly virtues of motherly sac- 
rifice and wifely faithfulness will never be 
outgrown. These virtues will be all the 
more needed when love is made the stand- 
ard for marriage because this relation is 
governed by a law, as inflexible as the ne- 
cessity for the presence of both oxygen 
and nitrogen in the air, that love implies 
a mutual desire for an eternal relation 
brought about by faithfulness between 
husband and wife during their life and 
into the future through children. No 
freedom ought to make women indiffer- 
ent to self-control and motherly devotion 
since from these qualities some of the 
highest values in life have sprung. The 
best qualities of the sailor are still 
needed by the aviator though the 
latter has a wider space in which to 
sail. Unless we realize this truth through 
our imaginations, we shall soon learn it 
from the number of victims sacrificed. 


E cannot understand the modern 

woman's moral uncertainty by 
talking of religious disbelief and the evil 
of the times. The fact is that wonian 
never has been and is not now fully free. 
The fact that for thousands of years they 
have bought all those things which en- 
hance life through their sex value and 
that they are therefore oversexed has 
more to do with their confusion. There- 
fore it is unreasonable to speak of the pres- 


ent state of woman's mowttts as the new 
morality. Not until women have enjoyed 
liberty over a long period of time and have 
had for some centuries ethical and social 
culture on a par with man’s, a legal and 
economic equality which does not exhaust 
either body or soul, will it be known 
whether women have a new nature or if 
the old womanliness will remain typical 
even of the daughters of the future. 

But we must not forget that in the next 
hundred years we shall see another change 
which will have an enormous influence on 
woman's nature. I mean our new ideas 
of the relations of property and labor. It 
is most encouraging that woman’s liber- 
ation coincides with this democratic revo- 
lution and plays a part in the increasingly 
socialized theory of evolution. We are 
beginning to know that the struggle for 
existence is balanced by mutual helpful- 
ness and that the right of the strong need 
not rob the weak of his rights. Woman 
has a good chance of escaping the demor- 
alization of honor and riches, unchecked 
competition and unbridled enterprise, for 
these are passing. At the same time 
women are coming into the industrial 
field and gaining the self-confidence that 
comes from knowing that they are pro- 
ductive members of society. When we 
compare the wives who still do heavy 
daily labor in the homes without being 
paid, except through the husband’s gifts, 
with their self-supporting sisters, we can 
realize what an economic independence 
means. When woman no longer: needs 
to use her cunning or beauty to cajole 
a man into giving her what she needs, the 
whole woman sex will rise to a higher plane 
of morality. To the extent that exotic 
pets and beasts of burden in the shape of 
idle and worn out women vanish, sex 
morality will be rid of its worst blemish, 
the commercial value of the woman 


body. 


The third and last article will give Madame Key's opinions about woman’s work and what her sphere will be when she lives up 


to her promises. 


She will tell where women have done their new work well and where they have not made good. 


N ew England Conscience in the South 


HILD Labor has always been the 
curse of the cotton mill. But for 

a century in England, a half cen- 

tury in New England, and for a decade in 
the South, humane men and women have 
been protesting against the system. 
Among the New England states, Massa- 
chusetts has led the advance in child 
labor reform, although because of the 
importance of the textile industry it has 
only lately reached the standards of pro- 
tection for the child workers that have 
been adopted by other progressive states. 
The lowest standards in the country 
are those of the four cotton manufac- 
turing states of the South—Alabama, 
Georgia, and the two Carolinas. In Ala- 
bama to a large extent and in Georgia in 
smaller measure, Massachusetts capital 
has been invested in cotton mills. These 
Massachusetts manufacturers discovered 
that an Alabama statute forbade the em- 
ployment of children for a longer period 
than eight hours a day. This law was 
repealed upon their representation that 
otherwise capital would not be invested. 
Then came a fight for reform, led by Edgar 
Gardner Murphy, then a clergyman of 
Montgomery, and another child labor 
law was enacted in 1908. Mr. Murphy, 
recognizing that child labor was a 
national and not a sectional evil, sug- 
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gested and promoted the organization of 
the National Child Labor Committee 
in 1904. 

In 1907 the same manufacturers’ lobby 
opposed the raising of the low standards 
of the former act and did force a com- 
promise that made the enforcement of the 
later act impossible. Again in 1911 they 
succeeded in defeating the amendments 
necessary to render the law effective. 


| te Georgia, the history of child labor 
reform is singularly like that of Ala- 
bama. An old Georgia statute forbade 
the employment of minor children except 
between the hours of sunrise and sunset. 
This law was amended so as to exempt 
the employees of cotton and woolen 
mills. The agent of a Massachusetts 
corporation located in Georgia signed his 
name to an appeal to the people against 
the enactment of the child labor bill pro- 
posed in 1905. The same agent was 
prominent: in the manufacturers’ lobby 
which succeeded in defeating the bill 
proposed that year. Later he opposed 
the enactment of the ten-hour bill for 
Georgia and the creation of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, charged with the enforce- 
ment of the child labor law. 

Today Massachusetts has a fourteen- 
year age-limit for the employment of 


children in factories, a sixteen-year age- 
limit for illiterate children, prescribes an 
eight-hour day for the children between 
fourteen and sixteen, forbids night work, 
and possesses effective machinery for the 
enforcement of these statutes. Alabama 
and Georgia have a twelve-year age-limit, 
a fourteen-year age-limit for night work, 
allow an eleven-hour da%¥ and with laws 
rendered purposely ineffective, permit 
the wholesale violation of these low- 
standard measures, the Massachusetts 
corporations in these states being ad- 
mittedly parties to the violation. Georgia 
allows children of ten to be employed, if 
they happen to be orphans or the children 
of dependent parents. 


|= agents of these corporations claim 
that they at least observe the letter 


of the law by accepting the affidavits 
of the parents, but in Massachusetts such 
a proof is disregarded and document- 
ary proof required. Certainly if these 
manufacturers were anxious to observe 
the law, they could ascertain the real ages 
of the children from the family Bible, the 


school records, or the child-insurance 
papers. The Massachusetts corporations 
are doing in the South what would not be 
tolerated in Massachusetts either by 
public opinion or by law. 
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A Metrical Skyscraper 


S Hafiz says it’s a poor fur that 
A won't rub both ways. Nowadays 
when the’ mountain labors and 
brings forth a Ridiculous mouse we yawn 
politely behind our gibus, or look the 
other way. But this is quite another story. 
The mouse has labored and brought forth 
a Ridiculous mountain and we sit up and 
take notice. The scene of the accouche- 
ment is California and the maternal 
rodent we trust is doing well. : 

If under the famous psychological third 
degree test we were given the word Cali- 
fornia and bidden to express instantly the 
first suggested thought we should hesitate 
—between Big Tree and Luther Burbank— 
These represent the two poles of thought 
reaction on the human mind of the word 
California. The big tree makes man feel 
like a little insect—Luther Burbank 
makes him feel like a little creator. 

We hate the big tree, it reminds us 
of the days when we were giants in the 
land—and still more do we hate the car- 
riage load of tourists that ever since the 
dawn of photography has been stalled in 
the aperture at the base of the big tree, 
like an irrevocable nickel in the slot of 
an “‘out-of-order’’ weighing machine. 

But Luther Burbank, who creates vege- 
tables, is greater than Bernard Shaw who 
only kills and devours them, even as 
Corot pére who created ladies’ hats was 
greater than his son who painted early 
mornings—which Parisians, who had 
never seen an early morning, accepted as 
exquisite fantasies. 

And now Luther Burbank must take a 
back seat; his melonized squash must give 
way to the discovery, by a California 
publisher, of a Blank versatile Architect. 

To quote the publisher’s circular, He 

ws an architect; fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects; Member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters; Associate 
of the National Academy of Design (Elect) ; 
Member of the Society of Beaux-Arts 
Architects; Member of the Architectural 
Leagues of New York and the Pacific 
Coast; Supervising Architect, Professor of 
Architecture and Director of the School 
of Architecture, University of California, etc. 

It is from this melon of architecture 
that (reversing the Burbankian process) 
has been evolved the perfect squash of 

blank vers¢. 


“One of the greatest critics of our 
time—” says the circular—(we dare him 
to give his name) writes of this book of 
blankitectural verse, “It epitomizes an 
epoch . . . the diction wonderfully forci- 
ble—without ceasing to be poetic—it 
nowhere seems to sag—or the author's 
energy to flag.” 

Another famous author (also nameless) 
writes ““The mise en scéne is concrete 
and vivid . ... no one who has reflected 
upon the business of being an architect 
can fail to be stirred by the power and 
substance and beauty of the formative 
idea.” 

Like Mr. Tree’s Hamlet Brunelleschi 
(that is the name of the book) is funny 
without being vulgar. What could be 
more refined than this: 


Awake, Andrea! For today once more 

After these bedrid aeons, would my feet 

The skybound platform of my Dome 
achieved 


Press Cheerly. 
or this 


—more fully draw 

The grapy damask from the pouring rays 

Until its glinting dragons drown in dregs 

And these used eyes, antiqued with Roman 
wont, 


Joy in divine proportion. 
Press cheerly, only one more flight— 


. . . « beneath the frameless vault 
Of circumambient ensconsing skies— 
As now thro’ arched oblongs exquisite. 


|? architecture as some one (was it 

Martin Tupper, or was it Townsend 
Martin) has said is “Frozen Music,” 
then surely this is a thawed out sky- 
scraper—something between the Flatiron 
and the Woolworth Building—say. 

We wish we could afford to read more, 
but (alas, the high price of laughing) what 
with its “Etruria hand-made paper from 
Italy”’ and its “‘blue Ancona boards with 
a uniform slip case’—the cost of the 
book is six dollars. 

There ought to be a society for the 
prevention of cruelty to hand-made 


paper. 
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“ The young man had an attack of visions 
completely surrounded by orders” 


Sales and Local Color 


By AMOS STOTE 
Illustrated by William Oberhardt 


Me STOTE’S previous articles brought out so much favorable comment from people interested 
in selling methods and the export trade that we have persuaded him to do two more. In this 
article he tells of the method by which the foreign prejudice against America can be overcome 


YOUNG man from Virginia was 
A sent over to London in the interest 

of an American manufacturing 
company that has a factory in one of the 
industrial towns of that country and its 
own office building not far from St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Before assuming control of 
a department he was given a three months 
roving commission in which to “take on 
atmosphere.” 

Along toward.-the end of this furlough, 
having acquired what he thought was 
a fair idea of the working of the English 
mind, he decided to have a go at the 
selling problems the country presented. 
This decision was really a result of ig- 
norance, not conceit. 

None of the salesmen had been able 
to make the least impression on a prom- 
inent concern that should logically be 
in line for a number of their particular 
kind of office machines. The Virginian 
hardly expected to bring back an order, 
but he decided to go after this house in 
a way that would make it possible for 
him,to report exhaustively on their 
attitude and objections, something on 
which the salesmen might work. He de- 
cided to interview the managing director, 
and he did—but it took three days of 
diplomacy and a tip. Believing the 
man at the top should have as much 
ability to appreciate as to purchase, the 
young American put his whole soul into 
the argument. Conviction and _ proof 
struggled in every word, and the managing 


director listened without interruption. 
At the conclusion of this full-blooded plea, 
a respectful moment was laid away in 
silence before the Englishman spoke. 
The young man had an attack of visions 
completely surrounded by orders. When 
the time for reflection had passed the 
managing director remarked, in the ex- 
ceedingly subdued tone of his kind: 
“You people of the States do most re- 
markable things, most remarkable; but 
we—it was only three years ago that we 
adopted the use of steel pens in our cler- 
ical departments, in place of the quill.” 


28—Count ’em—28 


OME years ago another of our manu- 
facturing houses, none other than the 
champion heavyweight in selling—that 
voiced modest claim to hold the trophy 
against all comers, with its hands tied— 
picked twenty-eight strong men and true 
and sent them to instruct England in the 
art and science of sales. It was an all-star 
cast, the flower of our selling army, quite 
the Old Guard of trade. Not one had ever 
before visited the land of the Britisher, 
but so well were they trained that before 


landing the country was divided so that. 
each man might carry a section of the 


island in his left hand coat pocket. The 
man with Buckingham Palace in his terri- 
tory wagered the one with Windsor Castle 
that he would be the first to place their 
product in the hands of royalty. 


Month after month these men went 
at the job furiously. One of them nearly 
made a sale to a greengrocer; but tea- 
time came while he was wrestling to 
express dollars in pounds and pence, 

Their results are best likened to those 
obtained by the Light Brigade in its 
well-known charge. Twenty-eight per- 
fectly good American salesmen rode, 
with much vocal demonstration, into 
that commodious and accessible Valley 
of Failure. Instead of stirring England 
to its depths and carrying off the top 
soil of trade, that nation merely glanced 
over the top of its spectacles—and 
wondered at so much waste of energy. 

They all came back to us. Their 
expenses had been guaranteed. Fortu- 
nately the employers of these twenty-eight 
men were able to withstand the loss, and 
are now doing a business in England that 
is profitably engaging the services of hun- 
dreds of people; but you could go through 
this branch business with a fine-tooth 
comb, and where the English public has to 
be met, voti will not find a man who was 
born in the States, though the head of 
every department has received his business 
education on our side. 

Yet another one of our producers, doing 
business in England for thirty years, 
one who has, during this period, tried 
more than fifty of our salesmen over 
there, says that it is not so much the 
question of failure but rather that the 
man himself is never satisfied. He makes 
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mofe money at home. This is really one of 
the principal reasons why our salesmen do 
not stay abroad, even when they chance 
to secure a measure of success. 

Until our commerce has developed 
a cosmopolitan type of salesman, one 
who can literally be all things to all 
people, the only way we may hope to 
get the best results from our foreign ef- 
forts is to put the native to work in each 
country, and to this extent make Amer- 
ican salesmen of them. At the last 
convention of salesmen a New England 
manufacturing company held in_ its 
London offices in the interests of export 


trade, about twenty nationalities were 


represented. Among those present were 
Chinese, Japanese, Danes, Norwegian, 
German, French, Dutch and Scandi- 
navian—not to mention a Jew who cov- 
ered the White Chapel Ghetto district 
of London. -And all of them are Amer- 
ican salesmen. 

The languages of many countries have 
done much to save us in spite of ourselves; 
though you will find Americans all over 
the world trying to introduce their wares 
with the aid of an interpreter, or limiting 
the business they. do.in a country to 
those who are able to speak some words 
of English. 


The Man with the Lonesome Job 


N one of the trans-continental ex-* 


presses I met an American bound 
for Berlin. He represents an [Illinois 
company that is trying to hold its own 
in a competitive market where a heavy 
tariff is against it. This man speaks 
French, Spanish and Italian; but can 
get no further than a bill-of-fare in Ger- 
man. His territory is practically every- 
where except the two Americas. With 
headquarters ‘in London, he is able to 
visit most of his agents on the Continent 
twice or three times a year; but Africa 
and a few other portions of the world have 
to stand in line if they hope to see him 
annually. Germany, which should be 
one of his greatest markets, must be in 
the hands of some one who can speak 
English; and so helpless is the American 
that any work of investigation he wishes 
to carry on must be done with the con- 
stant aid of the man whose methods he 
is trying to investigate. 

For more than ten years the man from 
Illinois has been traveling over this ter- 
ritory, and I gathered from what he said 
that he is having trouble in keeping his 
sales up to the mark they reached quite 
early in his career. In the meantime, 
competitors have been very busy. The 
man with the lonesome job has been able 
to make money for his firm; and the 
latter, being over-conservative, has not 
attempted to gain a more secure footing. 
With the position the company now has 
it would be possible to organize efficient 
sales forces in each ecountry through 
the medium of a resident representative, 
an American who is able to speak the 
language and-so have an _ intelligent 
grasp of all conditions that influence 
trade, enabling him to direct the efforts 
of the native salesmen.’ Under present 
conditions reasonable growth is impossible 
and it is only a question of time before 
the competitors on the ground will carry 
off the market. 

The American in Germany, while he 
should be at the head of the branch 
house, should strive to keep himself in 
the background just as the most success- 
ful of them do in England. His work 
should be limited to directing the efforts 
of the local men who are hired to meet 


their fellow countrymen. For years one 
of our great engineering corporations spent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars main- 
taining a German branch. Their sole idea 
of business was the American way. They 
seemed to make no attempt to meet 
German methods and their organiza- 
tion was so lacking in the necessary 
Teutonic element that its members could 
not understand why it failed to secure 
the work for which it had every expert 
qualification. 

At one time they received a request to 
bid on a small municipal job. As the 
invitation came from an obscure town 
in a distant part of the Empire they car- 
ried the matter no further than the se- 
curing of a superficial report on its posi- 
tion, size and prospects for growth. The 
greatest profit they could hope for would 
net them less than a thousand dollars; 
so they refused to bid, feeling their posi- 
tion had been rather belittled by having 
so trifling a proposition put up to them. 


Debit Experience—$1,000,000 
A GERMAN competitor went to the 


trouble, not only to prepare a bid 
on the work, but to send an engineer to 
look over the job and consult with the 
municipal, authorities. Of course they 
received the contract, and the town be- 
came so proud of this improvement and 
so much favorable comment was aroused 
during the work of construction, that a 
million-dollar job grew from this small 
beginning. 

It may be interesting to the reader to 
know that the American house, after 
buying a few million dollars’ worth of 
experience, which it neglected to use, has 
at length abandoned the German field. 

The acorn or germ variety of order is 
very common all over the Continent. 
The people over there are not apt to 
place large orders through persuasion or 
impulse. There is likely to be a pressing 
need when any of them comes across with 
what an American salesman would con- 
sider a regular order. In many lines the 
most profitable business is made up of 
small orders that come with little argu- 
ment or delay, and so reduce the cost 
of getting business. 

This condition forms one of the stum- 
bling blocks that not only make the 
American salesman more to be pitied 
than blamed when turned loose on the 
Continent in quest of orders, but which 
are past the understanding of his boss. 

One day the president of an American 
company engaged in the manufacture 
of valves made a trip to Europe and 
looked over the shoulder of his German 
representative at a bunch of orders that 
the latter was about to send to the stock 
room to be filled. The president had 
good eyes and he noticed the majority 
of the sheets called for from one to three 
valves. 

“Why don’t you use those for pack- 
ing?” the president asked, are not 
running a _ street corner stand. The 
profit on such business can hardly carry 
its proportion of expense, let alone leave 
us anything this side of the vanishing 
point.” 

But the agent informed him that 
ninety per cent. of their orders were of 
just this kind—and both of them knew 
the Continental branch of the business 
was paying a good return. 

The .head of that house came home 
with a knowledge of foreign trade that 
surprised everyone, including himself. 
He had learned two fundamental rules 
of export selling: If the small order is 


ignored the big one does not come; and 
unless you respect the little business, 
the length of your purse registers the 
date you will kiss this branch of the busi- 
ness on the back of the neck. He also 
learned that when done according to 
Continental rules, especially with Ameri- 
can brains back of them, not only 
is selling expense so small there is a prof- 
it in practically any order, but that the 
entire expense of operation, from office 
boy to rent and from salesman to ship- 
ping clerk, is so much less than at home 
that the despised small orders of the 
European branch net a larger proportion- 
ate profit than the so-called man’s sized 
orders of the home market. _ 

In most of the countries over there our 
business comes easy if we only know how. 
In Germany, the appreciation of the Amer- 
ican business man (aside from his com- 
petitors) is such that could he master the 
commercial language of the country, which 
is as unlike the usual social conversation as 
is our own, he would at the same time ac- 
quire enough knowledge of the workings 
of the Teutonic brain to understand their 
methods of business approach, and so 
make it possible for him to personally 
enter into the selling end of the business. 
Thinking in German and as the Ger- 
mans, however, is wonderfully and com- 
mercially different from merely being able 
to speak the usual Anglo-German dialect. 

There is a newspaper man in Berlin, 
who has lived there for years, whose wife 
is German, who belonged to a German 
singing society in Brooklyn—a fellow who 
swears he speaks English with a German 
accent. He surrounds himself with the 
Gothic architecture of a German suit of 
clothes. Yet hardly a day passes but 
that some Berliner humbles him by an- 
swering his excellent German with very 
shattered English. He is a foreigner, 
and that is enough to make the loyal 
German feel there is something lacking; 
even while that same patriot would not 
stop to take breath if opportunity offered 
to land him on our shores. We, who are 
made up of all the nations of the earth, 
find it hard to realize the feeling in which 
we are held by any compact and kindred 
people: We are not offensive, but we 
are very, very strange. 


The French Limit 
| ae brand of national feeling is more 


pronounced in France than it is 
in Germany. The Frenchman, though 
a heavy buyer of thousands of our com- 
modities, is firmly convinced that if the 
men of his country would bestir them- 
selves to the task of making any of these 
wares, they could excel in the work as 
well as in the finished product. For an 
American to try to sell goods of our 
manufacture in France, I mean personally 
to make the sales, is just as reasonable as 
driving a motor car with the brakes -on. 
The possibility of such an undertaking 
has nothing to do with the practicability 
of it; and the fact that some Americans 
are actually making sales over there only 
goes to prove the wonderful inarket the 
country offers. 

This attitude is strongly masted by 
the government, and if certain bills now 
being considered by the Chamber of 
Deputies are passed, it will be vastly 
more than a question of employing French 
salesmen to secure the patronage of any 
departments of State. These bills de- 
mand that the government do all its 
shopping at home. This sounds reason- 
able and patriotic, until conditions are 
more fully understood. 
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For years the French government has 
been a heavy buyer of American-made 
wares, especially office appliances - and 
machines. In mést of these lines the French 
are not in a position to offer competition; 
yet the bills demand that the government 
shall not purchase any foreign goods if any- 
thing even pretending to accomplish the 
same work is produced at home. 


N American manufacturer, to come 

in on the favorable side of this law, 
must produce in that country every part 
of the product it offers the government. 
Its labor must be ninety per cent. French, 
six-sevenths of its office force and man- 
agement must be French, and ninety per 
cent. of the capital owned by French- 
men. If any department finds it abso- 
lutely necessary to purchase articles 
not coming within these requirements, it 


laws, is promoting a series of changes in 
its organization, solely for the purpose 
of holding the government business. 


‘They have increased their capital stock 


from twenty-five thousand francs to two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs and 
have distributed in small quantities, the 
shares among Frenchmen, so as to secure 
as many supporters as possible. They 
have taken new quarters in the finest 
office building in Paris, at double their 
present rent, three years before their 
present lease expires, solely to indicate 
to the government their prosperous con- 
dition and determination to remain. 

A friendly government official even 
advised the management of the American 
branch company to equip a room with 
machines and tools and to have parts 
of their own machines scattered about, so 
as to give the impression of producing at 


seems to acquire the French feeling for 
sales. The manager is an American 
who can hardly write a letter in French; 
yet he conducts the correspondence with 
the implement agents in the farming 
districts. Under him are fifteen or 
twenty American mechanics, who know 
still léss of the language and ways of the 
country, who are sent throughout the 
farming districts to instruct purchasers 
in the use of machines. That they are 
paid three times the wage French me- 
chanics command is an incidental item 
when compared with the wonderful 
opportunity their employment destroys. 
The men performing this work should 
constitute a most valuable advance 
guard in educating the people in the use 
of their machines, and in spreading the 
good word in new quarters. 

Imagine a Frenchman in Kansas, tell- 


“A Frenchman in Kansas, telling the farmers how to operate some new-fangled implement, and trying to sing its 


is the duty of that department to reduce 
such needs to a minimum, even though 
its accomplishment necessitates complete 
reorganization. 

There is a law already in existence 
requiring all foreign concerns selling the 
government to have offices in France; 
and there is nothing flexible about this 
ruling. When the War Department 
wanted to purchase submarine telegraph 
and telephone equipment from an Eng- 
lish house, it advised the latter to open 
an office in France and put a Frenchman 
in charge. As the business was worth 
the expense, the Englishmen organized 
a French company and made an old 
French naval captain chief stockholder 
and nominal director; in other words 
made his position of sufficient impor- 
tance to allow the French officials to treat 
with him. 

The business of the French govern- 
ment is valuable; it is worth many con- 
cessions to obtain. At the present time 
an American concern, with a subsidiary 
company incorporated under the French 


praises in Franco-Kansas”’ 


least a portion of their product in France. 
To the men who know, all these arrange- 
ments are considered so important that 
the European general manager, whose 
headquarters are in London, has made 
eighteen trips to Paris solely in connec- 
tion with this work. And, bear in mind, 
all this expense and preparation is not 
to meet a condition that actually exists, 
but only to prepare for a bill that may 
become a law, and which, even if passed, 
relates only to government contracts. 


AFTER all, these steps have been 
taken not so much for fear of the 
passing of this drastic measure, for the 
French are making nothing in competition, 
but chiefly to hold the friendly feeling 
now prevailing. 

In painful contrast with the wise 
attitude of this concern, with its exceed- 
ingly French appearance and conduct, 
is that of an American house making 
farm implements. Though paying a 
tuition to experience of thousands of 
francs a year, the latter company never 


ing the farmers how to operate some new- 
fangled implement, and trying to sing its 
praises in Franco-Kansas. Do you think 
that man could sell machines? Do you 
even suppose he would escape without 
bodily injury? And the French farmer 
is not without his patriotism and insfinc- 
tive doubt concerning the ability and 
honesty of foreigners. Even if it were 
possible to persuade the individual, he 
would still retain the impression of a 
foreign product sold by strangers. It 
would be far easier to teach French me- 
chanics the operation of the machines 
than to give an American mechanic a 
mind trained to meet and understand 
the mental operations of the French 
farmer, and the personality to be one 
with him. 

The American is the man to organize 


,and manage his business abroad, but let 


him stay behind a foreground of the best 
grade of local color, against which is only 
visible his French sales and office force, 
or his German, or his English, as the case 
and the country be. 
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gives his time to work for the people. 
George Washington was quite 
properly called the Father of his Country, 
for he gave consuming interest to the wel- 
fare of the American people. 

We pay the President of the United 
States $75,000 a year. Each member of 
his Cabinet—called the President’s fam- 
ily—receives $12,000 a year as a cOmpen- 
sation for his time, although it is said that 
thé compensation is inadequate—and I 
do not question that it is. 

Every official in the National Capital 
receives a compensation for his services. 
The money paid for these services is 
derived from the people at large. 

The Governor of the State of New York 
receives—as long as he can hold his office— 
$10,000 a year. State Senators, Members 
of the Assembly, all state officials, receive 
a compensation for service rendered to the 
state. All county officials and almost all 
town officials receive compensation for 
their service for their fellow citizens. And 
the money received by the public servants 
is derived from the people. The people do 
not object, although sometimes they say 
the taxes are very high, and try to reduce 
the number of “public servants” and 
improve the quality of the service. 

In each state there is a public servant 
known as State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. In New York he receives $12,000 
annually for his work. There are also 
County Superintendents, and in each city 
and town there is a Superintendent of 
Schools. Each school is presided over by 
a Principal. The work in each school- 
room is carefully supervised by a teacher. 

This great teaching body receives com- 
pensation for service rendered. This 
money is derived too, from the people, 
raised either by direct or indirect taxation. 

Soldiers on the battlefield, or soldiers 
inactive—the army and the navy—all re- 
ceive compensation for service, and the 
source of this compensation is by taxes 
derived from the people. 


‘a6 President of the United States 


WE speak of the compenSation re- 

ceived by these people as their 
salaries. The word “salary” has a dig- 
nity. It is never used except where a 
business transaction has occurred. There 
is implied an agreement between the 
earner and the person or people to whom 
the service is rendered. 

The servant of the people is never com- 
pelled to serve. ‘His service is voluntary. 
We congratulate our friends when they 
sécure the opportunity so to serve, so well 


“ do the People pay their servants. 


The word salary is never used with re- 
gard to a tip, a gratuity, a bribe, hush 
money, or money received by politicians 
which they dare not acknowledge. 

A salary is legitimate compensation 
paid to people in good standing, who are 
working regularly and distinctively for an 
organized Government, corporation, or 
individual employer. It suggests that 
the parties concerned are free people. The 
one rendering the service is not in bonds. 

Robbers do not have salaries, nor do 
gamblers, nor people playing the games of 
chance. 

Neither do old soldiers receive salaries. 
What the Government pays them is 
termed a “pension.” 

Pension impliesagratuity. ‘Theservice 
rendered is past. There is a note of gener- 
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A Protest 


By ALICE HUBBARD 


osity in the tone of those who give pensions. 

A pensioner is not in a desirable posi- 
tion. He is supposed to be either 
maimed, disabled, or sick; therefore only 
half a person. He is out of the game 
of life, a dependent, a past participle 
belonging to the past. 

The pension is always a little disheart- 
ening, and is collected with the tremolo 
stop full on. 

People feel charitable, that is to say, 
superior, when they pay out a pension 
fund. A pensioner is in the same position 
as one who is receiving something for 
nothing. He is practically receiving a 
gratuity. ‘The pensioner is a poor rela- 
tive, akin to the beggar. When he dies 
the tax-payer gives a sigh of relief and 
thanks Heaven that it is over. 

There is an unpleasant association with 
the terms “pensioner”’ and “‘ pension.” 

Intelligent societies are discussing the 
subject of State Pensions for mothers. 
This has an unpleasant significance, as 
though mothers did no legitimate work or 
were in senile occupation. 


‘[HEREFORE, mothers object strenu- 

ously to having the term pension ap- 
plied to the fund given to strong, noble, 
faithful women in the prime of life, who 
are working for the state, who are on duty 
for three shifts in a day of eight hours each; 
who risk life, every ambition, opportunity 
for development of brain, who give to 
their children the time which, if spent in 
developing a talent, would give them a 


salary that would put them out of the 


reach of pensions. 
Intelligent societies should be discussing 


the subject of State Salaries for mothers. 


The school, the church, organized gov- 
ernment, and the business world, are said 
by wise men of old and now to have but 
one fundamental purpose,—namely,—to 
maintain the home. The home is the cen- 
ter of interest of school, church, govern- 
ment and business. 

The purpose of the home is that there 
may be shelter, food, clothing and oppor- 
tunity for the development of children. 

The center of interest in the home is the 
child. 

If this is true, then business, school, 
church and government are adjuncts to 
the home. 

Service rendered in the process of carry- 
ing on the work of the government and 
school is recognized as belonging to the 
state. The state maintains them. Busi- 
ness that renders to the world a service is 
being claimed as belonging to the state, 
and the state taxes all business, all accu- 
mulated property, for the maintenance 
of public service. 

It is universally recognized that the 
service which a mother renders to her 
children is indispensable, but we have not 
yet recognized that the mother’s service 
holds the same relation to the state that the 
teacher’s service, or the governor’s, does. 

The great majority of homes today are 
unorganized. They are places owned or 
rented by a man whose vital interests are 
elsewhere. 

The home is the mother’s place of busi- 
ness. She alone can organize the home. 
The home by every right should belong to 
the mother. She cannot organize it un- 
less she is educated to its responsibilities, 
and such learning is not possible except 
by doing. 


Without economic independence a 
woman cannot carry on her business of 
home-making, home-keeping. Without 
wages for her work she cannot be eco- 
nomically independent. 

If a woman spends her time in simply 
making a home for one man, then this one 
man should pay her for her service ren- 
dered. 

If she spends most of her time in the 
work of developing citizens for the state, 
she should receive a compensation from 
the state as do teachers, government offi- 
cials, or any other public servant. 

Mothers who are giving to the care of 
children their interests, which they might 
use in occupations which the world recog- 
nizes as valuable, are devoting the best of 
their lives to giving to the world citizens. 

We are not serious when we say we are 
afraid of race suicide. Weare not serious 
when we say that good men are the best 
products that any state can have. We 
do not mean this. 

The market price for service in any- 
thing else is greater than for the service 
rendered that there may be men. We 
pay in honors and money for production, 
for the building of railroads and cities, 
tunneling mountains, building bridges, 
canals, locks and boats, raising cattle and 
poultry, preserving the forests, buying, 
selling, manipulating those representa- 
tions of wealth called money, scheming, 
planning, advertising—everything. But 
for the development of children in the 
homes, for whom all these activities are 
said to exist, we give charity doles. The 
average stable-man, who cares for the 
horses and cows, has more than is the 
average wage of the mother. 


6 bres most perfect condition that could 
have been ‘devised by the cleverest 
brain for discouraging woman to give 
her service to the state by becoming a 
mother could not have surpassed this 
present condition. 

The world as it is operated today is 
planned for grown people, not for children. 
Starting with the fundamental industry 
of production, the great work of produc- 
tion is not for children, does not have that 
end in view. ‘Transportation—that is 
not for children. Building of cities— 
neither is that for children. 

We feel charitable when we give over a 
few acres in a city for breathing spaces for 
men, women and children. But even the 
parks are not for babies exclusively. 

The amusements of the world are not 
for mothers and children. The pay-rolls 
of the world are not for mothers and chil- 
dren. Everything that can be done we 
have done to take the interest away from 
the nursery and from the home, whose 
first purpose was to give shelter, food and 
clothing to the child, and protection 
where he might best be made a citizen. 

Mothers object to pensions, except 
where they have been reduced to the 
plane of the dependence of beggars. 

Children should object to being the 
recipients of all time and service of 
a mother’s labor and love, and yet feel 
that they owe their chance in the world, 
their opportunity of making a living, to 
money, which only their father can give. 

Mothers and children object to pensions! 

Justice demands that mothers be paid 
salaries by the state to whom they give 
the best work of their lives. 
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HIS is election day, ant I have 
just come from the polling booth 
where I vote. Last night the 

campaign closed; another cannot begin 
until to-morrow morning, and while I am 
on this little isle of safety, as it were 
between the two roaring streams of the 
traffic of politics, that behind me and 
that just before, in this one little instant 
of the whole year when one may express 
himself on political subjects without being 
charged with insincerity or a base selfish 
interest, and accused of trying to wreck 
the structure of the republic, I am going 
to describe a remarkable adventure I have 
just had and to relieve my mind of its 
disquieting impressions 

This is what they call an off year; noth- 
ing especially important in the political 
way is on hand just now. We elect today 
municipal officials; not national officials, 
not state officials, not even county officials, 
but municipal officials, choosing the men 
who for the next two years are to direct our 
affairs right here athome. And yet I had 
to vote on eight ballots and make a mark 
with my pencil nearly forty times. It is 
not the physical effort of which I com- 
plain; one may be called upon to waste 
himself, even to give his life for his coun- 
try. It is the strain upon the mind, 
upon the memory, upon the patriotio’in- 
telligence that I grumble about. There 
were in this election eight ballots, as I 
have said. One was for the municipal 
officials, another for a commission to draw 
a new charter for the city (a thing in itself 
unusual of course, one that should have 
been attended to at a special election, 
but there is always some such thing). 
Another ballot was for the school board, 
another for judge of the city court, an- 
other for a bond issue for new school- 
houses, another for an increased tax levy 
to build roads, another for a referendum 
on a bill the prohibitionists initiated, 
and the rest for various amendments to 
the constitution of the state. 
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Illustrated by Herb Roth 


Now I think it entirely proper that 
we vote on all these subjects. We have 
to amend the Constitution again, because 
we must undo this year the mischief 
we created when a. year ago we last 
voted to amend the Constitution. And 
all those questions about tax levies, and 
schoolhouses, and good roads, and ship- 
ping beer to the ungodly who live in dry 
territory, should be referred to the people. 
They have the right to be consulted on 
these matters and to direct their represen- 
tatives what to do about them. And far 
and away beyond this consideration, I 
think it an undoubted education for peo- 
ple to be forced by this contrivance to 
concentrate their minds on abstract prob- 
lems, and to study out, if they can, 
which of these things should be done, and 
why and how. In these days of the ple- 
biscite the people in the evolution of 
democracy will more and more have to do 
this. Democracy requires intelligence, 
else it ceases to be democracy, and people 
cannot grow in intelligence unless they 
compel their minds to think, and these 
exercises in the referendum should increase 
their capacity in this respect. The result 
should be a more intelligent electorate. 


T is not, therefore, the Constitutional 

amendments, or the other impersonal 
questions we were called on to decide to- 
day, that I wish to talk about. One is 
always glad to vote on amendments to 
the Constitution, and usually to vote 
“ves.” It is this voting for a score or 
more of specialists, technicians, clerks, 
errand boys, little whipper-snappers of 
all official sorts, this staff of under officials 
to be picked out, by some sort of divina- 
tion, from the hundreds of names on the 
ballot, that I am complaining about. 

I voted for a mayor, knowing fairly 
well what I was about, understanding 
more or less what I would have to expect 
if he were elected. I knew this much 
because for two months we have had a 


An Adventure in Democracy 


By BRAND WHITLOCK 


Minister to Belgium 


municipal campaign in which the several 
candidates for mayor, or their representa- 
tives and newspaper organs, have been 
abusing and vilifying, ridiculing and 
challenging one another, and filling the 
air with charges, so that we all seem to 
know the worst about them, and can 
therefore vote intelligently. 

And then I voted for a member of the 
city council from my ward. I knew him; he 
is a neighbor of mine, has served faithfully 
in the council already, and if elected will 
continue to doso. I knew perfectly well 
what I was doing when I voted for him. 


OW I contend that when I had toted 

on all those abstract propositions 
that had been referred to the people, and 
had expressed my choice for mayor and 
councilman, I had in that relation dorie 
my full duty asacitizen. I contend that, 
especially as I have to vote on tax levies 
and bond issues and constitutional amerid- 
ments and laws relating to moral and 
ethical problems, I should not be expected 
to select all the underlings for the mayor 
and council. I cannot, obviously, rep- 
resent the wishes of the mayor and coun- 
cilmen in that respect, and I cannot even . 
express my own, for I know nothing about 
these fellows, and cannot tell whether 
they will make good -underlings or not. 
For the most part, though I have been a 
politician myself, I never heard of them 
before. They were put on the several 
tickets, or got themselves on some way, 
and during the campaign nobody ever 
said anything about them, or made any 
illuminating charges against them, so 
that there is no human way to tell how 
bad they are. Everybody has been talk- 
ing or shouting or whispering about the 
candidates for mayor, the campaign has 
raged and swirled about their personali- 
ties, and in the fog and the furore these 
obscure phantoms slip into office to be- 
come, later.on, very material entities for 
whom no one is responsible. 
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“I had to choose four constables. - This was carrying the joke too far” 


There were on the ballot, for instance, 
a lot of names proposed for councilmen at 
large; vote for three, was-the mandate. 
Perhaps I should explaim that in my 
state we elect councilmen by wards, and 
in addition have an appendix of three 
entirely supernumerary councilmen at 
large, the result of which is that three 
wards in the city have two councilmen 
each, while all the others have but one. 


HEN I had to vote for a city solicitor, 
whiose business it will be to advise the 
mayor on the law, and a city treasurer, 
and a city auditor, and a president of the 
council, to name no more. Just why the 
mayor should not select his own legal ad- 
viser I have not the least notion. Where 
he gets his legal advice is his affair, not 
mine, any more than it is my affair what 
physician he consults, or what architect, or 
what other spiritual or temporal adviser. 
I will deal with him, to speak in the menac- 
ing note of democracy, on the results of 
these various advices, when he comes up 
_for reélection. Nor can I see any valid 
reason why he should not pick out an 
auditor to audit the accounts, or in these 
days of indemnifying bond companies, 
a treasurer to handle the funds. In this 
business of administering the affairs of 
the community I see no reason why we 
should not concentrate our attention on 
the selection of a capable man to manage 
the matter, and let him select his assist- 
ants and work out the details according 
to his own temperament, as we do in the 
case of a President for instance. I should 
as soon think of attempting to interfere in 
his choice of a private secretary, or of a 
wife, as in that of his legal adviser. And 
if the council is capable of deliberating 
at all, I should think it would at least be 
capable of selecting from its own numbers 
a man to preside over its deliberations 
and a clerk to record its transactions, and 
not expect me to do that for it. 
But that is not all; we haven’t come 
to the worst of it yet. I had to vote for 
four members of the school board, three 
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of them for long terms, and one of them 
for a short term; and if I confused the 
long with the short I know not what dis- 
aster, if the warning on the ballot meant 
anything at all, is to befall the cause of 
education. Outside the polling place at 
the little red flags that mark the one 
hundred-foot limit, within which, hap- 
pily, importunity must cease at last, 


were groups of shivering men and women 


with blue noses urging us to vote for 
this group or combination, handing us lit- 
tle slips of paper whereon were printed 
the names of those who alone, of all the 
candidates, could save the school system 
from ruin and decay. Now I knew little 
of any of these candidates, at least so 
far as their views on education were 
concerned. 

But that is not the point. Whatever 
their understanding of pedagogics, or 
their theories of education or school 
management, it is the superintendent 
who conducts the schools, of course, as 
everybody knows, and in most instances, 
especially in the cities, he conducts them 
very well, even when he is the inert com- 
promise resulting from the various pres- 
sures exerted on him. Why then a board 
at all, especially since, on all boards, 
there is invariably one controlling spirit 
who dominates the rest? Why not vote 
for the superintendent at once and have 
done with it, or bétter still have some 
executive, the mayor for instance, appoint 
him? 


UT having selected a school board as 
nearly to my taste as I could, I dis- 
covered that I had to select a clerk of the 
police court. I know of no reason why I 
should cudgel my brains over this prob- 
lem. No principle was involved, no 
public policy, no question of expediency 
even. The clerk of the police court 
merely writes in a book the aon of the 
fine which the judge of the police court 
guesses to be fit retribution for a night’s 
debauch or the theft of a second-hand 
overcoat on the first cold day. And if 


the judge of the police court isn’t fit to 
select a man to keep his records, then 
he isn’t fit to make the record at all—that 
is, he isn’t fit to be a judge. 

And there was a ballot called the judi- 
cial ballot, from which I learned that I 


must now proceed to the selection of a 


judge of the City Court as we began to 
call our justices of the peace when we 
became ashamed of them. I had been 
in politics, and I had practiced law for a 
good many years, and having a retentive 
memory I happened to recall one of the 
candidates proposed for this high office; 
that is I recalled his face, and I voted for 
him, or for his face, not because it was a 
strong or beautiful or refined or scholarly 
face, but simply because it was a face, 
while the countenances that might light 
up with intelligence at the mention of the 
other names on the poll, were to me by 
the mysterious accidents of fate the 
vaguest blurs. Any mayor, out of his 
numerous acquaintance, or even from 
among his henchmen, could have selected 
a city court magistrate with the same 
unerring instinct for probity and legal 
acumen, and in that case I could have 
had the satisfaction of blaming him for 
any mistakes the magistr#te would make, 
though I believe there are three or four 
higher courts charged with that duty. 


FELT that surely this must be the end, 

that this absurdity coulde pushed no 
farther. But no, the end was not by 
any means yet, the hardest task of all 
was before me; I had to choose four con- 
stables. Now I submit that this was too 
much. . This was carrying the joke too far. 
The professional politicians were rubbing 
it in.. For ofcourse it is the professional 
politicians who have devised this laby- 
rinth, this maze, amid laughter no doubt 
that echoes demoniacally in the nether 
element they inhabit. A long time ago 


they told the people that this was a 
glorious democracy in which they were 
living, that they must protect their rights, 
assert themselves as sovereigns, 


take 


rr ¢ Constable 
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government into their own hands, and, 
casting off the trammels of kingcraft, 
arise and choose their own constables. 
Now it happens that I have never given 
any thought to this recondite question 
of constables; my tastes have run in other 
lines’ You might with perfect propriety 
say that I have never been interested in 
constables in the least, and so have no 
means of making a choice among them, 
no rule by which to indicate my prefer- 
ence. Somehow to my untrained eye 
constables all look precisely alike; they 
have the same disheveled, degenerate, 
abandoned and hopeless aspect they must 
always have worn since they came as an 
institution into this world, the same for- 
lorn aspect they must always exhibit so 
long as they exist and perform their 
negligible functions. 
UT it seemed that as a good, law abid- 
ing citizen, I was now called upon sud- 
denly to stand up, to come out and declare 
myself, to tell exactly where I stood on the 
issue of constables. I think I may say 
without presumption that I am a man 
of some intelligence, I have lived in my 
town a good many years, have had a 
broad acquaintance, and have ventured 
into public discussions, and yet ardently 
as I longed to be given, if but for a mo- 
ment, the inner light that enables one to 
pick out constables, I could not, though 
my life had been at stake, recall one of 
the illustrious names ranged on that 
ballot under that important heading. I 
looked at them, studied them, there in my 
dark little stall, conscious of the impatient 
electors waiting outside, sneering no doubt 
at my fumbling ineptitude and slow un- 
derstanding, peering from one ticket to 
another, searching under the rooster, the 
eagle, the bull moose, the arm and torch, 
the rose, and all the other symbols of 
enlightenment and progress, for one lone 
constable I could call a friend. In vain. 
Not one of them did I know. 


And yet, after awhile, there was a 
name, one out of all the others, which 
seemed to have some mystic meaning for 
me; it wore a friendly aspect, there 
seemed in it to be somehow an elusive as- 
sociation, a suggestion, however faint, 
of familiarity. I looked at it with fond 
hope, and yes, it brought back to my 
memory a man I once had known, long 
years before; and presently I recalled 
the man as a constable, one-of the insub- 
stantial spirits arising from th t, out 
of my early days at the bar. Evidently 
he was a perfectly incorrigible con- 
stable, and must have been running for 
that office years and years, all unknown 
to me. Possibly I myself had voted 
for him innumerable times. Or was it 
that there had been an interim during 
which he had been out of office? Had his 
policies proved unpopular, not suited to 
the temper of our progressive times? 
Somewhere in his career had he faltered, 
and yielding to soft luxury, become a 
reactionary and failed to brandish the 
torch of liberty? At any rate, I felt that 
I could greet him and vote for him as an 
old friend. I recalled him somehow, as 
Bill; that had been the diminutive of 
affection to which he had been responsive. 
And so I took my pencil, poised it before 
his name, and was about to make my 
sovereign and electoral mark, when I 
saw that the given name was not Bill, or 
even William, but James; so that after 
all he could not be the constable I once 
had known. I was ata loss to account for 
the discrepancy, but I reassured myself 
with the thought that if this James was 
not Bill, he must be another of the same 
constabulary family, and so put my cross 
before the name. 


| WAS too exhausted by the strain and 

anxiety to seek further; I was indeed 
growing quite reckless, and voting at ran- 
dom for three other names. I took my 
eight ballots out to the clerk; and as he 
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looked at me severely and demanded 
to know if I had voted all the ballots, 
and I assured him that I had, I won- 
dered how long it would be before 
we would select the judges and clerks 
of election at the polls as well. That 
would add to the ballot not more than 
eight or nine hundred names to each 
ticket and... 


Bet my wife was waiting for me outside 
the booth. She is permitted to vote 
only for members of the board of educa- 
tion, her endowment, in the eve of the 
law, not being sufficient to enable her to 
select constables and clerks of police 
court and justices of the peace, and so 
she had voted more promptly than I. 
I was glad that the work was done for 
another year. Next autumn we shall be 
called upon to choose a Governor, a 
Lieutenant Governor, a Secretary of State, 
an Auditor of State, an Attorney Gen- 
eral, and trustees and commissioners with- 
out number, whose titles I forget, beside 
all the county officials, sheriff, clerk, 
treasurer, coroner, commissioners, audi- 
tors, prosecuting attorney, not to over- 
look a county surveyor, and district 
officials, and many judges and clerks of 
court, to say nothing of voting an initiated 
and referred bills, amendments to the 
Constitution, tax levies, bond issues, and 
no one knows what else. - I thought of 
this as we walked along in silence, and 
wondered why it was that a state which 
has such an excellent Governor as Ohio 
has, should not permit him to choose the 
judges and the ministerial officers and 
let them select their own clerks and por- 
ters. My wife waited a while, and then, 
essuming no doubt that the solemn 
emotions evoked by the discharge of the 
great democratic function, had somewhat 
subsided, she asked: 
did you vote?’ 
I looked at her in amazement. 


**How should I know?” I demanded. 


“ Laughter, no doubt, echoes demoniacally in the nether element they inhabit” 
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Wilson 
His Own 


Stenographer 


By 


ROBERT HALSEY PATCHIN 


The first step in making the message to Congress on the currency. 
The stenographic outline written by the President’s own hand 


HEN President Wilson writes a 

\ \ message to Congress he tries to 

fill the public eye with a picture 
of the issue—a moving picture. His 
screen is the press. The film that catches 
swift thought and lucid argument from 
his brain is the shorthand he learned as 
a sixteen-year-old boy. 

How much the habit of composing in 
shorthand and then plugging out the 
transcription on the typewriter that 
stands in the private study of the White 


' House, far from the Executive Offices, 
contributes that which reporters call 


the “punch” in the President’s state 
papers, can only be guessed. Mr. Wil- 
son never wrote any other way. His 
predecessors used goosequills, steel pens, 
or dictated their thoughts to stenogra- 
phers. Their messages were usually 
long; President Wilson’s are short and 
always vivid. 

‘President Wilson combines with the 
well adjusted mental mechanism of the 
trained thinker a ranging imagination and 
in words a swift felicity of choice. His 
shorthand is rapid enough to catch and 
chain to paper, subtleties of thought that 
otherwise might be deadened in the sound 
of dictation or drowned in ink. Even with 
fair speed on the typewriter, the President 
finds the machine a less valuable aid to 
original composition than stenography. 
Pausing for a word, he is conscious that 
the rattle of the keys has ceased, and the 
staccato resumption is a shock to the 
sharp refinements of expression with 
which both his speeches and his conver- 
sation abound. 

Shorthand is almost an unconscious 
process, silently following the sinuosities 
of the President’s thought, and accurately 
recording the niceties of judgment that 
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contribute strength and positiveness to 
his conclusions. 


LARITY is the note of the clean 
Graham characters and of the neat 
typewritten copy. The President scratches 
out but little; his discourse marches evenly 
onward. Such improvements as suggest 
themselves are made between the steno- 
graphic outline and the stenographic text, 
during transcription on the typewriter, and 
sometimes—but sparingly—by interlinea- 
tion afterward. This applies to single- 
subject messages, such as that on tariff and 
currency. ‘The more general message de- 
livered at the opening of the regular session 
of Congress in December consisted of 
topics which had been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed in the campaign of 1912, or at the 
Cabinet table, that the President was able 
to dictate all that he wished to say directly 
to his personal stenographer, Mr. Swem, 
one of the fastest in the country. 
Through the President’s courtesy it is 
possible in the accompanying photo- 
graphs of his stenographic notes and 
edited typewritten “‘copy”’ to look to the 
bottom and earliest physical beginnings 
of what is probably the most important 
communication he has yet sent to Con- 
gress—the message urging immediate re- 
form of the banking and currency laws. 
The precision of the script and steno- 
graphic characters in the preliminary out- 
line foretell the firmness of the President’s 
management of this difficult policy, for 
which the party had no such direct man- 
date as on the tariff issue, and concerning 
which no such unanimity of sentiment 
existed. One need not be a stenographer 
to fancy in these illustrations the chief 
characteristics of the Wilson policies— 
firmness and preparedness. 
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The second step is the President’s shorthand version of the complete message. Having once written the message in 
this way, very few changes are made 
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. The final form of the message before printing is written out on the typewriter by the President himself. 
The clean first page is typical of the appearance of the message as a whole 
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Johnny Doe, His Mother and the State 


By SOPHIE IRENE LOEB 


(Member of N. Y. State Commission for Relief of Widowed Mothers) 


VERY hormal child has, at birth, 

K five senses: seeing, hearing, tasting, 

touching and smelling. Al? knowl- 

edge is obtained through them. These 
five senses are physical. 

New York State has a compulsory edu- 
cation law. This law says to the parent 
or guardian of a child, “I demand your 
offspring to come to me for education 
from the time he is seven until he is four- 
teen years of age and until sixteen, if he 
hasn’tajob. He must get knowledge from 
me through his five senses. 

“I have mapped out a program for 
him to take through these five senses. 
I pay a teacher to carry out that pro- 
gram. It consists of reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, English language and 
geography.” 

Johnny Doe, the son of Mrs. Doe, 
washerwoman, sits side by side with 
Clarence Van Aster, son of a prosperous 
merchant, to take the knowledge that 
the State has prepared for them. Just 
as it should be. Free country, equal rights 
and all that. 

Little Johnny Doe had some tea and 
dry bread for his breakfast. Clarence 
had—well, never mind. He looks it. 

““C-A-T spells cat,” says the State to 
Johnny Doe. | 

“But I'm hungry,” sighs Johnny. | 

“Never mind,” answers the State, 
“C-A-T spells cat. Get that?” 

“Eight times nine equals seventy-two,” 
says the State. 

“T’m_ shivering, my underwear isn’t 
very warm,” pants Johnny. 

“T’m not concerned about that,” re- 
turns the State; “eight times nine equals 
seventy-two. Don’t forget that.”’ 

““Balboa discovered the Pacific Ocean,” 
says the State. 

“If I only had some good soup,” wails 
Johnny Doe. 

“This is your geography lesson,” cries 
the State, ‘Balboa discovered the Pacific 
Ocean. Remember that.” 

“An adjective is a word used to qualify 
a noun,” says the State to Johnny Doe. 

“But my two brothers sleep in the same 
bed with me and my back aches,” he 
wails. 

“I can’t help that,” says theState. 
“You must know what an adjective is.” 


nine years of Johnny Doe’s 
life he must take what the State has to 
give him through his five physical senses, 


unless he can show a certificate that some ° 


of his senses won’t work. 

Further, the State in its own language 
says this: Failure on the part of a person 
in parental relation to a child to cause 
such child to attend school is a misde- 
meanor, and punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

Question before New York State by the 
people: 

Have you a right to compel Johnny 
Doe to take your knowledge through his 
five physical senses without seeing that 
Johnny Doe’s five physical senses are fit 
to take that knowledge? 

If Johnny Doe’s senses are impaired 
because Mrs. Doe has failed to make them 
physically fit for your knowledge, are you 
fair in giving your knowledge to physically 
fit Clarence Van Aster and not give Johnny 
Doe the same chance? 
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In other words, can you impose a burden 
on a back without fitting the back to bear 
the burden? 

You insist that Johnny Doe shall take 
the same knowledge as Clarence Van Aster. 
Why? Because you are a public institution. 

Thus, being a public institution, if Mrs. 
Doe is unable to see that Johnny is fit for 
you to teach, are you as a public institu- 


tion going to leave it to private charity to - 


see that Johnny is made ready for your 
knowledge? 

“Yes,” the State has answered to all 
of this, until a few months ago, when a 
slumbering conscience was awakened by a 
cry that would not down—the cry of the 
greatest congested section in the world, 
New York. 


HERE was one among them in the 
very heart of the East Side, where the 
children of mothers grow like weeds, who 
sounded the first tocsin in the slow-moving 
machinery of the legislature. This man, a 
judge of Municipal Court at thirty-two, 
fathered the bill creating a commission 
with a view to having the State mother 
her children through their own flesh-and- 
blood mothers. 

So important was this question finally 
deemed, that $15,000 was appropriated for 
investigating purposes. We have con- 
ducted investigations, heard the heads of 
all the most important charity organiza- 
tions of the State, and have had volumes 
of testimony taken. d 

Each and all of our members are frying 
their level best to keep an “open mind” 
on this question until the end of our re- 
search. However, whatever our forth- 
coming recommendations may determine, 
I want to say that in all the hundreds of 
cases of relief for dependent mothers with 
children, I have yet to hear of one Where 
any charitable organization has adequately 
met the common, ordinary, everyday, 
living needs of a common, ordinary, every- 
day, average family. 

And this, my observation, is not sur- 
prising in view of the statement of Robert 
W. Hebberd, secretary of the State Board 
of Charities, former Commissioner of 
Charities of New York City, who says: 
“* Looking back over an experience of more 
than thirty years I have not yet seen a 
single case in which adequate assistance, 
whether from public or from private 
sources, has been given to the widow 
and her children.” 


WHITH these facts staring usin the face, 
has the great State of New Yorkleft, 
either wisely or well, the fate of Johnny 
Doe’s nine years of physical warfare to 
private or public charity, to make him 
fit for the knowledge it has to give him,in 
the creating of citizen stuff? For that is 
what the compulsory education law is for. 
Thus the paramount consideration is, 
How is the State of New York going to 
conserve the energies of the child, Johnny 
Doe, that he may have the fighting chance 
for citizenship that is accorded Clarence 
Van Aster? This is an age of conserva- 
tion with its forces directing toward the 
ounce of prevention rather than the 
pound of cure. 
The Charity Trusts have presented 
many arguments against the advisability 
of the State giving the mother direct 


money to see that Johnny Doe is properly 
prepared in bodily comfort before he 
takes the educational meal that is placed 
before him. 

They have yet to present a plan by 
which they ever have or ever could con- 
serve Johnny Doe’s energies; unless it be 
that if the State gives them the money, 
that they can do it. For they say, “If 
New York State puts such a law in actual 
practice, the moneys that have come 
to us by kindly disposed folks, will be 
withheld.” 


F the child is the ward of the State by 

a compulsory education law until he 
is sixteen years of age, is the State not, 
at least, his educational father? Then 
why delegate “in loco parentis”’ to any 
society whose past inability to cope with 
this tremendous problem is painfully evi- 
dent? | 

Every day the State pays a charitable 
institution a certain sum for taking care 
of a child. That institution may, in 
turn, board the child out with a foster 
mother; yet that self-same State has at 
present no law by which it pays the money 
direct to the real mother. It has no way 
of giving her the money for the same serv- 
ice rendered. The State has been mov- 
ing in a circle. 

Twenty-five per cent. of the charity 
applicants are mothers with dependent 
children who now cannot go direct to 
the State. 

Don’t mistake my meaning. There 
is great work done by the charitable in- 
stitutions, but it is not in the direction of 
keeping the mother and children together 
in their own home. 


GocretTr at large in its beneficent 
moods has been tried and found want- 
ing. The dependent mother, in her last 
desperate struggle on half the pay that her 
husband earned, proceeds to the child- 
caring institution or orphan asylum, and 
in one last agonized cry leaves to others 
the clinging arms that are a part of her. 

The State takes the burden from her 
shoulders by financing the institution, in 
place of the great evil of “pauperizing”’ 
her. 

That is the real sum and substance of 
the opposition against Johnny Doe’s being 
given enough money and mother-love to 
keep body and soul together during nine 
years of his life while the State claims 
him for its very own. 

Whatever will be the final summing 
up of the Commission on Relief for 
Widowed Mothers in the coming legis- 
lature, a few facts are evident: 

No charity institution has ever ade- 
quately met the average needs of a widow 
and her children during their school-going 
period. 

The Charity organizations have had 
great problems to solve, and their useful- 
ness will go on, regardless of any action 
taken in behalf of the widow and her 
children. 

There will always be private individuals 
philanthropically inclined to come to the 
aid of well-meaning charitable bodies. 

The question to be solved is: 

“How shall the State best conserve the 
child so that he becomes an asset rather 
than a liability to the community?” 


The Fuller Sisters 


Fuller of Dorset, England, who 
form our frontispiece this week, are 
now singing in the United States, English 
and Scottish folk-songs. A very pictur- 
esque group they are, in early Victorian 
costume, accompanied on the Irish harp. 
They form our frontispiece because 
their art represents something inter- 
esting, lovely and unusual. They have 
sung to many cultivated audiences, in- 
cluding those at Harvard, Bryn Mawr, 
Columbia, Smith, Radcliffe and the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and 
where taste is highest they are most ap- 
preciated. Listen to what Andrew Lang 
said about Folk-songs: 7 
“Folk-songs sprang from the very 
heart of the people, and flit from age to 
age, from lip to lip of shepherds, peas- 
ants, nurses, of all classes that continue 
nearest to the state of natural man. 
They make music with the splash of the 
fisherman’s oar, and the hum of the 
spinning wheel,-and keep time with the 
step of the ploughman as he drives his 
team. Indeed, the pastimes and the 
labours of the husbandman and the 
shepherd were long ago a kind of nat- 
uralopera. Each task had its old song, 
~—ploughing, seedtime, harvest, mar- 
riage, burial, all had their appropriate 
ballads or dirges. The country seems 
to have aided man in the making of 
these songs, the bird’s note rings in 
them, the tree has lent her whispers, the 
stream its murmurs, the village bell its 
tunes. The whole soul of the peasant 
class breathes in their burdens as the 
great sea resounds in the shells cast up 
on the shores. Folk-songs are a voice 
from secret places, from silent people, 
and old times dead, and as such they 
stir us in a strangely intimate fashion.” 


Dinter of Rosalind and Cynthia 


‘THE beautiful songs of England are 

dying rapidly. Some of those sung 
by the Fullers have barely been rescued, 
and sometimes only one old peasant 


could be found who remembered the 


words. Mrs. Fuller, in her little English 
village, sang them and brought up her 
daughters to sing them. These girls are 
natural artists. Their methods fit their 
songs entirely. They sing as simply as 
the peasants sing. Their enunciation has 
a clearness and purity that in America is 
startling. They have youth, freshness 
and joy in their work. They come to 
America at a time when everybody is seek- 
ing stress and marked sensation, and they 
bring an art of entire purity, gentle, histori- 
cal significance and quaint, inviting charm. 
A well equipped American critic says: 
“*Self consciousness was entirely lack- 
ing in the earliest singers of folk-songs. 
Hence the feeling of the rhythm would 
be kept as exact as the singer’s musical 
sense could make it. But there are 
nowadays few trained singers who dare 
risk a folk-song in its natural state, 
without emotionalization or ‘expres- 
sion.” The fact that the Misses Fuller 
dared to do it proves their faith in their 
songs, and this faith becomes conta- 
gious. It must be added, too, that 
most of the English songs lie emotion- 
ally rather on the surface, observing and 
relating facts but not expressing the 
deeper. feelings. One must go across 
the border or across the Irish Channel 
to find the latter. And even Scotch or 
Irish songs, being musically self-suffi- 
cient, rarely demand much ‘expression’ 
in the singing. At any rate, the songs 
of Saturday afternoon expressed high 
spirits or whimsicality ora canny sense of 
literalness, and the less intensity given 
to the singing of them the better. Our 


first artistic debt to the Misses Fuller is. 


that they have had the courage and ar- 
tistic insight to sing their songs in the 
most simple and literal manner, without 
the slightest concession to ‘artistic 
taste.” By so doing, they have made 
themselves the authoritative interpre- 
ters of folk-songs in the genuine 
manner.” 

To them may justly be applied the 

words of one of their own songs: 


“In Brizham town so rare 
For singing sweet and fair, 
Few can with u compare, 

We bear away the bell. 
Extolled up and down 
By men of High renown, 
We go from town to town; 
And none can us excel.” 

As these young girls express the sponta- 
neous singing of the peasants of by-gone 
generations, they make us feel the truth of 
what was said by the Vicar of Hambridge: 


TNDEED a folk-song cannot really 

grow old or fail initscharm. It can 
touch and stir the heart of the twentieth- 
century man, if he will but yield to it, just 
as deeply as it did in the far away days of 
its birth. Scientific music shifts and 
changes like other scientific accomplish- 
ments, but the native melodies of England 
can charm the children as they charmed 
the fathers. They can perhaps do more. 
They can turn the hearts of the children 
back to the fathers and knit past and 
present together in great and unaffected 
sympathy.” 

Until lately, it has been generally ‘as- 
sumed that the English peasants had no 
folk-songs of their own and that “the 
English peasant was the only one of his 
class in all Europe who-was unable to ex- 
press himself in terms of dance and song.” 
Recent research, truly scientific, has put 
an end to that strange misconception. 
Genuine folk-songs of high quality have 
been gathered by the hundred, and still, 
in spite of the loving search that has been 
made, the larger part of rural England has 
not yet been explored with thoroughness. 
The men and women who are carrying on 
this me do not edit and change, like the 
eighteenth century collectors. Their ob- 
ject is historical, and they remain strictly 
true. The best treatise on the subject thus 
far printed is a volume called “ English 
Folk-Song,”” by Cecil J. Sharp, and the 
best embodiment of these songs to the eve 
and ear is that of Dorothy, Rosalind and 
Cynthia Fuller. 


The Creative Fire 


F I cannot make out of words 
Verses eternal, enduring all death; 


If I cannot blend out of color 
Tones to liven the eyes, 

To quicken the heart 

With their various contrasts; 


If I cannot carve out of marble 


Beautiful breathing bodies; 


By CAROLINE DUDLEY 


\ 


God give me the power 
To mould in my womb 
Women and men. 


May beauty be born of my 
breath, 
Whether to live like a star, 


Whether to die like a flower— 


Some beautiful breathing form. 
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Dinner in camp 


Honoré Willsie 


By N. H. 


S will be guessed by the pictures house and began to read at the upper minor surgery. They were all good in 
accompanying this article, Honoré left hand corner and read right along to one way or another for her purposes. 
Willsie has not led a secluded life. the lower right hand corner; it made no 

She was born in Autamura, Iowa, and difference whether it was Shakespeare, N2w: at a certain period in my exist- 
educated, as they say, at the University Alice in Wonderland, Pride and Preju- ence, not many years ago, I had 
of Wisconsin, although she is such a dice, a complete Dickens, or a book on never heard of Mrs. Willsie, because I am 


constant reader and ob- 
server that the word 
““educated”’ ought not to 
be confined in her case 
to the years she spent at 
college. She has been 
very often in the far 
West-and all her trips 
together there would ag- 
gregate nearly three 
years, all of this time out 
in the open, and nine 
months at one stretch 
without a roof over her 
head. Six months at one 
stretch she was in a region 
where she never saw a 
woman, up in the mining 
district called the Desert 
Mountains of Arizona. 
Her favorite travel has 
been in large open spaces 
in America. Herrecently 
published novel, “‘The 
Heart of the Desert,” 
shows how deeply and 
intimately she loves the 
West. To that inter- 
course with nature, she 
has added a wholly un- 
usual intimacy with the 
best literature. Although 
in her twenties, it would 
be difficult to find many 
persons in the United 
States who have as wide 
an acquaintance with the 
best books as she has. 
She has a memory which 
keeps vividly present to 
her the good things she 
has read, and this inti- 
macy with great litera- 
ture is felt in the style 
which expresses her. 
When. she was about 
seyen years of age her 
father said to her, 
“Don’t get so many 


- books out of thelibrary.”’ 


Therefore she went to 
the bookcases in the 
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A snapshot by Mr. Willsie near the close of a long day 
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not a magazine reader and not a reader 
of current novels. I was at that time in Mrs. Willsie talking to some 
a very general way responsible for the old friends 
policy of a publication for women, al- 
though I took little part in the practical 
conduct of it. The man who was con- 
ducting it asked me one day if I thought 
it well to run a series on Divorce. I said, 
“Yes, provided it is written by exactly the 
right person,” and I asked him if he had 
anybody in mind. He said he would 
like to have a woman come to see me on 
the subject. A few days after, she called. 
She was tall and unusual looking, as you 
== will see by the pictures, and apparently ‘ 
a little shy. I asked her how much she 
knew about the subject and she said, 
“Very little.” I asked her if she had 
any convictions abéut the right way to 
solve our divorce problem and she said, 
“No.” Those answers helped me to 
believe she was the right person to go 
into the subject, where dogmatism would 
have been uninteresting and what was 
wanted was an open mind. She did 
that series so well that since then I have 
been faqllowing her career with exceptional 
interes$, and have become so impressed 
with her ability to get at the essentials of 
a big question, and put it in simple and 
human terms, that I am continually 
worrying her to take up more topics than 
she really has time, in justice to her 
fiction, to undertake. 
RS, WILLSIE’S work is already well 
known to the readers of HArpErR’s 
Week.y through the accounts she has 
given of the plans of Mr. Lane and Dr Als- 
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berg, and also through 
one very charming 
piece of fiction. Of her 
writing in the WeEKLy, 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens 
said: Weare getting the 
new-fashioned news 
which the old-fashioned 
journalism never saw or 
heard of—I mean the 
news you can’t see with 
the eve and picture with 
a pencil: the news in 
ideas. HaRPpER’s 
WEEKLY has been ‘run- 
ning’ a good example of 
it in Honoré Willsie’s 
articles on ‘Mr. Lane 
and the Public Domain.’ 
She knows how the new 
Secretary of the Interior 
is working in the new 
spirit of this new admin- 
istration. And it is so 
simple, so ‘undignified,’ 
so human and so demo- 
cratic, that it shocks 
the old spirit which is 
the gist of all that we 
all are fighting in this 
country.” Weareabout 
to print a good deal 
more of her news, deal- 
ing with large, progres- 
sive, serviceable steps 
being taken in Washing- 
ton If in the forthcom- 
ing articles, she gives the 
main plans and point of 
view of the Department 
of Agriculture as well as 
she has already inter- 
preted the Department 
of the Interior and 
Bureau of Chemistry, 
she will fully earn her 
wages. 
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Mrs. Willsie on the edge of the Grand Cajion 


William “Wallet Time” 


N the preface to his drama “‘ Merope,”’ 
Matthew Arnold wrote: “The laws 
of Greek tragic art are not exclusive; 

they are for Greek dramatic art itself, 
but they do not pronounce other modes 
of dramatic art unlawful. ... ‘Trag- 
edy,’ says Aristotle, in a remarkable 
passage, ‘after going through many 
changes, got the nature which suited it, 
and then it stopped. Whether or no 
the kinds of tragedy are yet exhausted,’ 
he presently adds, ‘tragedy being con- 
sidered either in itself or in respect to the 
stage, I shall not now inquire.’ Travelling 
in a certain path, the spirit of man ar- 
rived at Greek tragedy; travelling in 
other paths, it may arrive at other kinds 
of tragedy.” 

I quote this passage as illustrative of 
an open mind well steeped in classic 
training, yet willing to acknowledge that 
the spirit of man, never static, might 
at some future time need other standards 
by which to measure the perfectness of 
its art expression. It is because Mr. 
William Winter, in his massive volumes 
called Wallet of Time,’ * fails to 
recognize this change in the spirit of 
man, that I regard his work as so much 
dead matter, and place it among books 
of reference. 

Mr. Winter has served half a century 
in the cause of the theater. During that 
time he has had a wide range of play- 
going, has made rich friendships, and has 
witnessed the old order giving place to 
new. He has not realized the truth of 
Emerson’s saying that time changes not, 
‘tis we who change in time. He has 
not kept his mind plastic or his ‘vision 
clear. He has stood still and let the tide 
of life flow by. 

“The Wallet of Time” contains a mass 
of fact about actors and actresses of the 
past; it contains equally as generous an 
amount about players of the present. 
The future student of the drama will turn 
to William Winter for plots of plays and 
for analyses of the individual actor’s 
accomplishment. It is a long and full 
record of the American stage, in which he 
defends American acting in comparison 
with acting abroad and in hich he shows 
an undoubted love for the theater. It 
repeats what has elsewhere been served 
up as “Shadows of the Stage.” His 
former volume, “‘Other Days,” is much 
lighter in narrative; and leaves a clearer 
impression. Mr. Winter’s _ personal 
recollections would have been as en- 
tertaining as Jefferson’s famous Auto- 
biography, had he possessed the flexible 
spirit or the sense of humor to for- 
sake the austerity of the confirmed 
critic. 


(THE design is the same as that used 

in all of his books. First he gives 
biographical data; then under separate 
plays he reproduces his criticisms written 
probably at the time of seeing them. 
Even in The Tribune I have known Mr. 
Winter to use the same criticism over 
again whenever a play was revived, 
making changes only with the change of 
actor. Once Mr. Winter has approached 
a play, there is no new approach for him. 
“The Wallet of Time” is an uninspired 


_ *The Wallet of Time: Containing Personal, Biograph- 
ical, and Critical Reminiscence of the American Theater. 
By Wirvter. Two volumes. Moffat, Yard & 
Co. New York. 1913. 
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By MONTROSE J. MOSES 


volume. Covering over thirteen hun- 
dred pages, I-can safely say that it does 
not bite deep into the memory, it does 
not invigorate the mind, it does not offer 
one brilliant portrait though it paints 
so many. 

Mr. Winter’s style—designated Early 
Victorian—has always been ponderous 
and colorless, despite its sedateness and 
its well rounded sentences. It is usually 
marked with a wide choice of adjectives, 
with a minute care for analysis, with a 
conscientious bestowal of judgment along 
conservative lines. It has no humor. 
There are no apt phrases to flash across 
the page. 

My grievance against Mr. Winter, 
however, is of a much deeper character. 
It is against Mr. Winter’s type of mind— 
a mind that crystallized during the days 
of Niblo’s Gardens, and has advanced 
no further than the era of “‘Sweet Lav- 
ender.” I will grant him a considerable 
sensitiveness to poetic beauty; he has 
shown ample evidences of love for Shakes- 
peare; and simple sentiment has ever 
found him a cordial advocate. But he has 
been totally blind to changing conditions, 
totally deaf to modern demands, and 
totally unresponsive, unsympathetic to 
those large questionings which have broad- 
ened the spirit of man in all relationships. 
He has been thoroughly consistent in his 
stand—an obstinate stand, if it is not 
one which is due to the limitations of 
mental grasp. 


OULD he, in one moment, be handed 
the art universe to control, he would 
blot out much of Greek tragedy—he inti- 
mates this in his review of Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s Germanized version of “Electra” 
played in New York some years ago; he 
would eliminate certain distinctive as- 
pects of Moliére’s habit of mind; he 
would sacrifice Shakespeare’s “‘ Measure 
for Measure,”’ which he calls obnoxious, 
despite its grandeur, and he justifies him- 
self by applying an ethical test which he 
decides must be the standard for the 
theater. Since Mr. Winter holds such 
set opinions regarding morals and ethics, 
he condemns Ibsen, Shaw, Pinero, Maeter- 
linck, and Sudermann. He denies the 
right of the spirit of man to make new 
demands, to seek new adjustments, to 
question old institutions. Since change 
is the very soul of the modern movement, 
“The Wallet of Time” is largely a brief 
against the expression of the modern 
spirit. 

Were Mr. Winter’s eliminations to 
take effect, little of the modern drama 
would remain. He is as determined 
against the problem play, the thesis 
play, the unconventional type, as Shaw 
in his refreshing ““Dramatic Opinions” 
is against the romanticism and sentiment 
which the veteran critic champions. 
His adjectives of condemnation are piled 
thick against “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,’ “The Notorious Mrs. Ebb- 
smith,” The Gay Lord Quex,” “‘Magda,” 
“Hedda Gabler,” “‘The Joy of Living,” 
“Tris,” and “The Three Daughters of 
M. Dupont”; he cannot see the social 
meaning or the technical excellence in 
them. Because he is not in sympathy 
with her repertory, he is unable to 
give proper estimate of Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell or to measure wholly the in- 
dividual force of Modjeska, who first 
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introduced Ibsen into this country. 
Disliking Brieux on moral grounds, he 
condemns the intellectual sincerity of 
Laurence Irving. ~ 

His zealousness to prove our modern 
drama one large cesspool of ignoble 
thinking and sensual action has made 
him take unfair advantage of chance 
remarks uttered by actors themselves 
intellectually alert and in sympathy with 
the modern movement. He has, in sev- 
eral instances, made Mrs. Fiske and 
Mansfield half-hearted in their apprecia- 
tion of the realistic school. The former 
has always clearly realized the new forces 
at work; the latter forsook “‘Candida”’ 
for no other reason than that the char- 
acter of Marchbanks did not suit his 
personality; and if he went grudgingly 
to work on “Peer Gynt,” it was be- 
cause of ill-health rather than lack of 
sympathy. 

What Mr. Winter does not appreciate 
he either denounces in opprobrious terms 
or ridicules. “John thé Baptist”? and 
“The Sunken Bell” are beneath his con- 
tempt; he is bitter against “A Doll’s 
House,” “‘“Ghosts”’ and “‘Rosmersholm.” 
And when he quotes a passage wherein 
Maeterlinck gives his interpretation of 
Ibsen’s “‘Master Builder” he undertakes 
to be sedately hilarious. He sneers at 
Miss Mary Shaw’s efforts at: the time of 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession’’—the subject 
matter of which he deems unfit for the 
stage. He slays Walter’s “The Easiest 
Way” and Sheldon’s “Salvation Nell.” 
He recognizes no spiritual value in Ken- 
nedy’s ““The Servant in the House”’ be- 
cause it touches on social regeneration. 
Plays to him are bad when they do 
not accord with his code of morals 
or ethics, or when they are identified 
with an actress who associates herself 
with the delineation of unconventional 
roles. 


ME- WINTER is more generous in 

the bestowal of praise upon the 
modern player than on the modern play. 
Marlowe, Sothern, the late Frank Worth- 
ing, Blanche Bates, Mrs. Fiske, and Mrs. 
Carter, come in for praise; and even 
among minor players he realizes tradi- 
tions of the past being upheld. He is 
lavish when he bestows praise; his appre- 
ciation of Worthing is as tender as that 
of Barrett; his designation of Ada 
Rehan as eloquent and as discerning as 
that of Charlotte Cushmah. Not in 
“The Wallet of Time,” but in a special 
biography, he prophesies the increasing 
greatness of Tyrone Power. Why does 
he omit mention of the work of James 
A. Herne, why ignore the invigorating 
example of Heinrich Conried’s policy at 
the Irving Place Theater? He forestalls 
such criticism by saying that he is writing 
another volume. 

We need a live intellect to catch the 
spirit of the modern drama—an _intel- 
lect invigorating, refreshing. Mario 
Borso is an Italian journalist who went 
to London for a few months to study the 
theater. He saw things as a whole. 
He saw them brilliantly in the light of 
social, artistic, and economic activity. 
He wrote an enlightening book on the 
English drama. Mr. Winter has been 
a critic of the theater for nearly half 
a century and he has seen no further 
than his prejudices. } 
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Finance 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Inquiries will be answered as soan as 
possible, but considerable time is often 
required to secure reliable information. 
This magazine does not have the facilities 
to assist in raising capital for even worthy 
enterprises. 


Bank Stocks in a New Light 


WO great discussions of the day | 


have served to thrust the insti- 
tution of banking into new prom- 


inence. For several years we have heard | 


much of the ““Money Trust,”’ which ne- 
cessitates bankers, and now we have a 
complete, new Federal system of banks, 
which alters in radical fashion the status 


of this business and the relations of bank- | 


ing units one to another. 

It cannot be said fairly that any eco- 
nomic question of the day creates more 
discussion than banking. In theory and 
practice its every feature is examined 
with microscopic minuteness. So fasci- 
nating a subject is it alike to student and 
man of affairs that Carter Glass, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency from whose midst sprung 
the original Owen-Glass bill, has asserted 
that only two or three men have really 
qualified as experts on these subjects and 
still remained sane. Mr. Glass hastened 
to deny any claim to being an expert. In 


obviously fantastic and exaggerated lan- | 


guage he served to indicate the impor- 
tance of banking in modern life. 


UT it is curious enough in 6ne sense 

how little attention has been given 
to bank stocks from an investment view- 
point. Investment in railroad and sev- 
eral other classes of securities literally 
has become a business apart from the in- 
dustries themselves. Investment in these 


securities has a science and nomenclature | 
all its own. But while every citizen airs | 
his views on banks and the “Money | 
Trust” it is rare to hear the stocks of these 


concerns mentioned from the investor's 
point of view as distinct from that of the 
depositor, borrower and public. 


Of Necessity Local 


ANK stocks have not declined as much | 


relatively as many other securities in 
the last few years. But they have fallen 
not a little, and show higher income yields 
than formerly. Are they attractive se- 
curities to buy in view of this fact, or does 


the new Federal Reserve Act detract from | 


their worth? These are practical in- 
vestment questions to be answered as ac- 
curately as space allows. 


The first fact to insist upon is that a | 
bank must nécessarily be judged as a | 


local institutién. There are a few mon- 


sters in New York and Chicago with | 


national influence, but their number is 
insignificant. There are perhaps thirty 


thousand banking institutions in this | 
country as compared with a few score in | 


Canada and a few hundred in European 


countries. Our system is obviously dif- | 
ferent from others. The new Federal | 
Reserve Act will not change it much ex- | 


cept to strengthen it. In buying bank 
stocks the average investor should usually 
confine himself to those of institutions 
local to his-own habitation. 

Success in banking is more personal 
perhaps than success in any other busi- 


Millions 
of Loving 
Hands 


This morning served Quaker 
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this matchless 
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ness undertaking. J. P. Morgan, the 
elder, told the Pujo Money Trust com- 
mittee that character ‘counts most in 
making loans. This statement has met 
with derision, but while capable of modi- 
fication contains an essential truth. The 
successful banker must make loans to 
persons who he is sure will repay. This 
means that the successful banker must 
first of all be honest, secondly have ex- 
cellent judgment and common sense 
coupled. with conservatism, and thirdly 
possess considerable experience. It is all 
very well to say that banks should aid in 
upbuilding industry, but while the banker 
must be broad-minded enough to realize 
that continued success depends largely 
upon a liberal attitude toward business 
enterprises, his first consideration is and 
always must be, the safety of the money 
which he lends out and which belongs to 
his depositors: and stockholders. No 
system of examination can ever make up 
for personal integrity and judgment on 
the banker’s part. He must possess at 
least a modicum of the hard-headed, cold- 
blooded shrewdness of the old-fashioned 
Yankee horse trader. If he does not, he 
will be imposed upon by every crank, fool, 
grafter and spendthrift. 

If you know that your local banker 
comes up to these qualifications then the 
stock of his institution is likely to be a 
good investment. A banker serves a 
given, and generally a pretty small, lo- 
cality. Therefore he must know its peo- 
ple and its needs. This phase of Amer- 
ican money lending has kep? bank stocks 
from being footballs of speculation. A 
national bank cannot loan on its own 
stock, and even in large cities bank stocks 
are often difficult to sell. Country bank 
stocks have no market at all in large cities. 
All of which is highly fortunate and de- 
sirable. The shares of fiduciary insti- 
tutions should not be speculative, or the 
market for them capable of being rigged. 
They are to be bought solely for invest- 
ment, not for speculation. J 


Wherein There Is Safety 


ARES of national and state banks 
and trust companies differ radically 
from those of railroads, public utility and 
industrial companies. ‘To enjoy any con- 
fidence whatever, and therefore success, 
a bank must have a real, tangible, liquid 
surplus. Good-will, overvalued plant, 
*‘water,”’ do not appear in its assets from 
the very nature of the case. In order to 
build up a surplus at all a bank can- 
“not pay out. its entire earnings in 
dividends. In 1913 the average earn- 
ings of all national banks on combined 
capital and surplus was 9.06 per 
cent. whereas dividends were 6.75 per 
cent. Somewhat similar figures hold 
for every year since the system was 
formed. 
Bank resources must be invested in cash, 
readily negotiable securities or loans pay- 
able at stipulated intervals. The re- 
sources of nearly all other business enter- 
‘prises are invested in permanent plant, 
rarely convertible into anything except 
junk. Thus the value of a share of bank 
stock is readily determined by the amount 
of surplus and undivided profits, for the 
surplus is an ascertainable quantity, which 
is not generally the case with other forms 
of business enterprise. Thus bank stock 
is measured by “book”’ value, that is, the 
sum total of capital, if intact, surplus and 
undivided profits, divided by the number 
of shares. The true worth of bank stock 
is consequently more easily and accurate- 
ly got at than other securities. 


A wealth of suggestive and picturesque 
illustration of these principles in avail- 
able. From 1829 to 1890 the Chemical 
Bank of New York built up a surplus of 
$6,000,000 beginning with $4,000. This 
was done without greatly increasing ‘ 
capital stock. No wonder the stoc 
sold at $4,900 a share. The Fifth Avenue 
Bank of New York has a capital stock 
of $100,000, upon which it pays more 
than 200 per cent. dividends, but its 
surplus is more than $2,000,000. 


Why Banking Is Profitable 


ANKING is a profitable business be- 

cause in a way it employs other peo- 
ple’s money. Defending itself and other 
New York City institutions against the 
charge of being too profitable, the Nation- 
al City Bank gathered figures to prove 
that 24 local banks over a period of five 
years had made only 1.19 per cent. on 
their deposits after allowing 5 per cent. 
interest on the capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits. Although intended to 
do just the opposite, these figures prove 
how profitable is the banking business. 
To earn 5 per cent. on one’s own capital 
and on all the accumulated savings from 
these earnings, and then one and one 
quarter per cent. on other people’s money 
is not to be sneezed at. It may not be 
too much, but it is enough to’ be most 
inviting. 

Last year there were 7,514 national 
banks, and they made an average of 
11.4 per cent. on their capital, which is 
about the way bank profits have run for 
many years. Of course there is plenty of 
competition, but not in all localities. 
No sound, well-established and aggressive 
bank was ever killed by competition. 
Not only do banks make profits from 


other ‘people’s money but they profit: 


largely when many other industries suf- 
fer. High labor costs do not affect them, 
nor does the high cost of raw materials. 
High living costs make for high interest 
rates, from which on the whole banks 
profit. If the cost of living and doing 
business became so high that men could 
not live or do business at all, to put the 
case rather absurdly, then banks would 
suffer, but any ordinary rise in interest 
rates means larger bank profits. On the 
other hand, bank earnings are fairly 
stable, more so than most industries, the 
national banks as a whole never having 
earned less than 6.7 per cent. in half a 
century. 

Bank stocks rarely give large returns 
on the money of a new investor. Fre- 
quently 3 or 4 per cent. is about all they 
yield. At present, a few of the great, 
strong New York trust companies return 
5 and even 6 per cent. on the investment. 
But this is an unusual condition. Rich 
men like to own bank stocks much as 
they do real estate, not so much for the 
immediate return but because of the sol- 
idity of the investment and the chance of 
future advance in price. As already ex- 
plained successful banks add yearly to 
their surplus, and thus the price of the 
stock, or the dividends paid upon it, are 
automatically forced up year by year. 
This only emphasizes the fact already 
brought out, that these stocks should be 
held for a considerable period, never 
bought for quick speculation or immediate 
high income yield. : 


Real Drawbacks 


HERE are two serious theoretical, 
and sometimes’ practical, disadvan- 
tages incident to bank ownership. There 


are 432,920 owners of national bank 
shares, and every one of them is liable in 
case of failure to pay over to the receivers 
the full amount of the par value of their 
holdings. That is, owners of this class of 
stock, unlike nearly all others, are doubly 
liable and can be assessed for 100 per 
cent. of their holdings. This is also true 
of many state banks, and will be true of 
members of the new Federal Reserve 
system. A small bank in western New 
York was looted, and innocent old men, 
widows and whole families were forced to 
pay a 100 per cent. assessment. Such 
cases are common enough to make them 
a warning. 

Then, too, no business offers such op- 
portunities for theft or misapplication of 
funds as banking. ‘“‘There are few banks 
in the United States which have not suf- 
fered some loss from the dishonesty of an 
officer or clerk,” says Edward Preston 
Moxey, former expert bank examiner for 
the Department of Justice. Most of 
these losses were small, but now and then 
a whole community is paralyzed by a big 
loss. There would be no defalcations if 
directors always directed. But theft 
outright is a small factor as compared with 
unwise or dishonorable banking. The 
principal cause of this trouble is thus 
described by William Barret Ridgely, 
former Controller of the Currency: 

“The practically universal rule is that 
all failures are due to excess loans to one 
interest or group of interests, generally 
owned or controlled by the officers of the 
bank itself.” 


HE safe bank of course is the one that 

loans to many diverse enterprises, and 
whose directors and officers do not use it 
merely to further their own outside prop- 
ositions. Since the national banking 
system began in 1865, 506 of the 10,457 
banks started have gone into receivers’ 
hands. Total assessments upon stock- 
holders up to October 31, 1912, have been 
$42,065,290, although stockholders were 
able to pay only $20,041,001, or 47.8 
per cent. On the average, they were 
assessed 58.5 per cent. of their holdings. 
Dividend records are published only since 
1870. The total paid up to October 31, 
1912, was $2,457,116,551, and there was 
earned $3,256,242,044. The ratio of as- 
sessments to dividends and earnings is 
thus very small. 

Except in panic years bank failures are 
exceedingly few, and if there were no 
panics the loss through ownership of 
bank shares would be so small, relatively 
speaking, as to be negligible. Under the 
Federal Reserve system panic failures in 
a large measure should be prevented. A 
few of the great New York City banks 
may be slightly less profitable under the 
new law, although on this point there is 
only guesswork. Other banks will lose 
nothing, and for an investment, extremely 
small in itself, will receive protection 
heretofore unknown in this country. 

Not only are bank shares relatively 
cheap at this time, but they promise to 
be much safer in the future than in the 
past. The new law cannot prevent dis- 
honesty or dishonor. Even with its pro- 
tection no man or woman should buy a 
single share of bank stock unless con- 
vinced that the managers of the concern 
are men of unimpeachable integrity, and 
ordinary common sense, experience and 
judgment. It takes dishonest and foolish 
railroad directors and officers a number of 
years to wreck a railroad, and even then 
they leave all the road bed behind. Bad 
bank managers leave nothing behind, and 
it takes them often only a year to do it. 
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Gleams 


By EDWIN BJORKMAN 


ORDS are bowls of thought into 
which each man pours the wine 
of his own experience. 


Many things utterly out of place in the 
present have to be tolerated, or even 
cherished, as memories or ideals. 


The way to master a subject is to keep 
it at heart while studying everything else. 


Every new thought starts at its maxi- | 


mum of abstraction and works back 
toward concrete life and application, 
which always implies compromise. 


The more consciously selfish a man is, 
the more thoroughly he is being fooled 
by life. 


It is easier to acquire a knack than to 
assert a gift. 


| 


Back of our tendency to claim immor- | 


tality lies a process of logical reasoning 
ba’ed on our consciousness of a past. 
And whatever is logical is possible. 


T is all but impossible to understand 


| 
| 


what we love or hate with great | 


intensity. 


When the spirit of self-assertion frets | 


and fumes within you, try to bear in mind 
how hard it is to satisfy one’s own vanity 
without hurting somebody else’s. And 
that other soul, at whose cost you have 
flaunted the superiority of your own, will 
be sure to send back trouble in some form. 


A sense of personal grievance is often to 
the mind what a cancer is to the body. 


When all are out for profit, some are 
certain to “get left.” 


In this world of clash and clamor you 
get nothing because you feel that you 
ought to have it. 


The conservative mind is centred in_ 
memory; the radical, in imagination. 


We'may hope to make good citizens, but 
for the gift of great ones we can only pray. 


Such movements as Socialism and Syn- 
dicalism stand for organized dissatisfac- 
tion—and without such organization 
nothing but futile and anarchic clamor 


would spring from that divine discontent | 


which is one of the prime movers of slug- 
gish man. 


A social explosion is generally a human 
mixture of one per cent. idealisin and 
ninety-nine per cent. plain grouch. 


Granting all you want to environment, 
every man remains nevertheless to some 
extent his own maker. From the work 
done by his hand and brain and will may 
come a leering faun, a saint, a genius, or 
@ man. 


individual initiates, experiments, 

invents; the mass tests, judges, imi- 
tates: to life in its entirety it is equally 
essential that either side be unhampered 
in the exercise of its particular task. 


What counts to the artist is his effort. 
In this itself, and not in its results, lies his 
principal reward. But for that effort the 
critic and the public care not at all. To 
them the results are everything, and by 


these the man behind them will have to 
be judged. 
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What They Think of Us 


Baton Rouge (La.) State Times 

A notable series of articles is now run- 
ning in Harper’s WEEKLY from the pen 
of Louis D. Brandeis, the Boston attorney 
andeconomist. . . . The articles have been 
interesting and timely, and have been 
an important contributing factor in the 
popular approval which the currency legis- 
lation has received. It may be remarked 
in passing that the new Harper’s, under 
Norman Hapgood, is one of the most 
forceful, sanely progressive of American 
publications. 


San Antonio (Texas) Light 

Hark! Do you hear that murmur from 
the East, like the echo of a vast roaring? 
That is Louis Brandeis, Sam Untermeyer, 
Old Doctor Bryan, Norman Hapgood and 
the only. Tom-tom Lawson, each explain- 
ing why he only is responsible for the 
Morgan partners withdrawing from 27 
directorates, and hailing the incident as 
proof positive that he has broken up the 
“money trust.” 


Ft. Worth (Texas) Telegram 

Harper’s under Norman 
Hapgood, pants continually for the public 
weal and spits fire at the money trust 
in every issue. 

To guard against further deplorable 
blunders on the part of the supreme court, 
the government should make some ar- 
rangement under which the public printer 
would print and place before the judges 
all the decisions of Brandeis as fast as 
he releases them. ‘As an extraordinary 
precaution against accidents and civic 
‘disasters, perhaps the government should 
also employ a dependable mind-reader 
to follow Brandeis around and record such 
throbs and spurts of compelling wisdom 
as must be always churning around in his 
brain, but which he neglects or refuses 
to make public. 


Ft. Worth (Texas) Telegram 

Elbert Hubbard is something of. a 
chimera chaser himself, and he knows a 
real willipus-wallopus the moment he sees 
one. Some time ago, ina little journey to 
homes of great humbugs, Elbert turned 
his distinguished consideration on “‘ Brainy 
Louie Brandeis,” the Boston Wonder, and 
drew one of his most slashing pictures of a 
most slashing subject. Louie is now trying 
to live up to the Cubist pen-picture by 
Hubbard and the great expectations of 
Norman Hapgood, another famous con- 
server of civilizations and scape-pipe of 
condensed civic righteousness. To fill this 
very difficult and highly skull-duggerish 
role, Louie must fairly set the money-trust 
woods afire and chase out a given number 
of adult chimeras, or miss his regular 
morning wallow in magazine glory and 
maybe his pay envelope, also—and he 
knows it. Therefore, as the Pike County, 
Missouri, poet said of the winter winds in 
bleakest Kansas, Louie is ““Humping of 
hisself, a-tryin’ for to blow.” But even a 
Bostonian of the largest intellectual caliber 
—a man of brain so large and ponderous 
that a derrick is required tolift his head 
when he wishes to rise in the morning—may 
let his zeal overreach his discretion when he 
throws his genius in high gear and slaps on 
the uttermost unit of propulsive energy. 


Reverend Mitchell Bronk, Pastor Second 
Baptist Church, Troy, N. Y. 
I think that Harper’s WEEKLY under 
your direction has been giving us a whole 
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lot of fine things, but Lincoln Steffens’ 
dissection of the up-to-date American 
college in last week’s issue seems to me 
particularly, outstandingly good. 


C. P. J. Mooney, Managing Editor, The 
Memphis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal 
Your magazine is furnishing plenty of 

ideas for busy editorial writers. 


The Tampa (Fla.) Morning Tribune 

“Just before I commit suicide,” is a 
favorite of Mrs. Harry Floyd, the lady 
destined to be the first woman gov- 
ernor of Florida. (I will be the power 
behind the throne, I think—but who 
knows!) 

If Mrs. Harry commits hara-kiri, I 
will feel rather depressed for a few days, 
I am sure. ...I1 am much reconciled 
to the idea of Mrs. Harry’s hara-kiri by 
two thoughts: 1. Emerson’s quotation 
that when the half-gods go, the gods 
arrive; and 2. The new Norman Hap- 
good Harper’s WEEK.Ly....I have 
been reading the old Harper’s WEEKLY 
for fifteen years and when Hapgood 
bought it, I wept and would not be con- 
soled. Something precious had passed 
away! Something priceless was dead! 

But the half-gods have gone and the 
gods have arrived! The new HarpEr’s 
is better than the old, suggesting the old 
tragical question that has occurred to 
all of us—did we not marry too young? 


Edward A. Platt, Marine Barracks, Navy 

Yard, Norfolk (Va.) 

As a reader of Harper’s publications 
for forty years, I, with many other old 
readers who have expressed similar 
opinions, had about given up hope as to 
the future of the Werexiy. Harper’s 
WEEKLY under the editorial régime of 
George William Curtis was a mighty force 


modern, progressive thinker in the chair, 
who, while not a master of so facile a pen 
as Curtis, is, nevertheless, an efficient 
exponent of the best thought and princi- 
ples of the times. 

Concord (N. H.) Monitor 

Norman Hapgood more than main- 
tains the quality of his Harper’s 
WEEKLY contributors, the last number of 
the old year listing on its title page Louis 
Brandeis, T. P. O’Connor, Elizabeth 
Robins, Sydney Brooks, Wallace Irwin, 
Neith Boyce, Oliver Herford, Berton 
Braley, James Montgomery Flagg, John 
Sloan, Everett Shinn and Wallace Mor- 
gan, among others. 


Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser 

The new Harper’s WEEKLY is about 
a congenial task and in an appropriate 
role, in justifying criminal libel and de- 
fending libellers. If the WreeKkty were 
held down to the truth in muckraking 
men and institutions, its activities would 
be painfully circumscribed. A chief of 
the muckrakers, it is grieved, when men 
whose characters have been assailed by 
other muckrakers, appeal to the law for 
redress for assaults made upon their good 
name. 


Chicago (Ill.) News 

Harper’s WEEKLY commends the 
Vrooman candidacy and asks Roger C. 
Sullivan where he got his gas stock, to 
whom he sold it and where his money 
now is. 


Dr. J. B. Cranfill, Literary Editor, Texas 

Christian Advocate, Dallas, Texas 

You have done much for Harper’s 
WEEKLY in an editorial and literary way, 
but you have horrified me and I doubt 
not multitudes of your friends and readers 
with the atrocious illustrations you carry 
in the Week y from week to week. The 
climax was reached with the caricature 
of President Wilson in your issue of this 
date, which has just come to my desk. 
I wonder if there is any way for your 
readers to be protected from this abor- 
tional and aboriginal art. Nothing like 
it, I think, has ever appeared in any high- 
class weekly publication. It is grotesque, 
uncanny, untrue, inartistic and murder- 
ous. I would like to continue reading 
your publication, but I donot think that 
I can unless in some way you can veil 
these Flagg and other libelous artistic 
productions. Can you help me? 


John C. Wright, “Poet of the Lakes,” 
Harbor Springs (Mich.) 

. Allow me to add my testimony to the 
many others already published, to the effect 
that HARPER’s WEEKLY under its new edi- 
torial management has made sucha marked 
improvement that it may now truly be 
called “‘ America’s foremost weekly.” 


Mary Johnston, Warm Springs (Va.) 
May I say how valuable to the whole 

Woman Movement are the papers you 

are publishing in Harper’s WEEKLY? 


James McCarthy, Hudson Falls (N. Y.) 

When I first read your courageous and 
outspoken editorials in behalf of the in- . 
dustrious producers of real wealth of the 
nation, and in bold defiance of the money 
power, I said: “‘I wonder if he is aware 
that he will be punished.” 

After having seen so many brave men 
driven from the battlefield, I can earnestly 
hope and pray that your financial support 
will be such that, although the money 
power may persuade the advertisers to 
withdraw from your pages, and otherwise 
attempt to drive you back from the battle- 
line where you are struggling, they will be 
doomed to defeat. 


David Churchill, Northampton (Mass.) 

My brother brought home your paper 
today with the remark: “I’m going to 
buy Harper’s WEEKLY every week for 
the rest of my life, if I can afford it.” 

His hatred of current magazines is such 
an admitted thing in the family that we 
were amazed. 

“Anything special?”’ I asked him. 

“It’s all good,”’ he said, “but this arti- 
cle of Yeats’ on John Sloan is perhaps the 
most unusual.” 

[Alfred Vance Churchill is a painter, 
and instructor in art at Smith College. 

Ep. Harper’s WEEKLY.| 


W. G. Eggleston, Oakland (Cal.) 

It is very fine for the WEEKLY to pub- 
lish the really constructive news articles 
of Honoré Willsie. The article on Dr. 
Alsberg is especially good, not only be- 
cause it introduces an unusually efficient 
man to the public, but also because it 
emphasizes without shop-talk the im- 
portance of the public health functions of 
our government. The article is timely, 
too, because of the vast amount of mis- 
information now radiating from the 
Medical Freedom Association. or what- 
ever it is called. 


- for good. . . . Again we have a clean-cut, —_ 
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This is Lewis B. Allyn 


who made Westfield, Massachusetts, 
famous as The Pure Food Town 


Professor Allyn comes to THE LADIES’ WORLD from the Editorial 
Staff of COLLIER'S WEEKLY—where his work in the cause of pure food 
has attracted nation wide attention. | 


His first article as Food Editor will appear in the March issue of 
THE LADIES’ WORLD—followed by a regular monthly department in 


which he will tell you how to protect yourself against impure, low grade 
and harmful foods, beverages and medical preparations. 


Buy THE MARCH ISSUE OF 


THELADIES WORLD 
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